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If you had $50,000 in your pocket, you’d be 
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AN APPRECIATION OF 
CoLo Isaac M. ULLMAN 


Colonel Isaac M. Ullman lived to love and serve his family, his community, 
the state and nation, as few men do. Thousands of prominent men from all walks 
of life, including William Howard Taft, paid tribute to the memory of a man, who 
by sheer determination had lifted himself from the humble walks of an orphan news- 
boy to become the president of the Strouse, Adler Company and a renowned political 
leader in Connecticut. Not only was he an accomplished industrial executive and 
political leader but also one who gave liberally of his time and money to charitable 

causes. Nowhere has a man been found who contributed more unselfishly to the 
upbuilding of his community and his beloved country. 


The political power of Colonel Ullman was not limited to the state. He was 
supreme in New Haven and exerted a beneficial influence on city, state, and national 
government. He was both a liberal and a radical,—but radical, only, when the 
occasion seemed to demand either stubborn resistance or highly agressive action. 

‘There Were Giants in Those Days,” said Rabbi S$. Tedesche of Brooklyn as 
he presented the life of Colonel Ullman in a series of word characterizations at the 
Temple Mishkin Israel, New Haven. No less than such word pictures would do 
Justice to the full life of Isaac M. Ullman. 

“First you see him as a little fellow bereft of father, but there was a great- 
souled mother to take his place. He, too, might say with Abraham Lincoln—All 
that he was, all that he hoped to be, he owed to his mother. We see him asa potential 
business man going forth to sell his papers. His struggle for existence was intense 
and real. He had a family to support; he had a mother who expected that her oldest 
son would not forget her or his dear brothers and sisters. 


‘He knew from the rough school of hard knocks that he had to fight for his 
place in the world, or else step out into oblivion. That is why love for family, dogged 
determination and ambition were the animating factors of his ilfe. 

‘Besides this, or shall we say as a background to it, there was a grim realiza- 
tion that as his family needed friends and helpers it was a privilege to be a friend 
and helper in his time to thousands on his way through life. As his mother used 
to go out and attend to the sick, always having some pittance of help, clothing or 
money to give those less fortunate than her own little brood, so in some way each 
one of those children, Colonel Ullman most of all, were taught lessons of helpfulness 
and benevolence. 


‘There were times in the Colonel’s life when he reminded me of a great stag 
at bay, surrounded by yelping, yapping and snarling dogs. He needed friends then. 
Those who found and curried favor in better days, who owed him much, deserted, 
but so great was his personality and the innate kindness of his character that true 
friends, yes, by the hundreds, never lost faith and never thought of deserting. 


‘“‘Adversity knocked at his door, but the same boundless energy and inspiration 
of loved ones helped him fight through the problems that beset him. When we think 
of the organizing ability of Colonel Ullman and the jealousy and opposition fre- 
quently engendered by his ability, I think of one dark, disappointing moment when 
he said to me: ‘Some of these fellows forget that a man doesn’t seek these jobs; 
they’re just loaded on to a fellow and all of a sudden he finds himself burdened with 
things to do that he didn’t have to do.’ 


‘No wonder Colonel Ullman loved his country. He pulled himself up by the 
bootstraps from an orphaned childhood to a position of power and influence in 


the State and nation. A country that gave such opportunities for service was a 
country to be loved. This was indeed his own, his native land.” 
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Most cooperative organiza- 
tions are handicapped by 
the diffidence of members 
to express their ideas 
at regular meetings. 


The Idea’s the Thing 


By Maurice C. Moore 


HO “governs” the world? 
Some times you get the 
feeling that it is still all being 
done by a mere handful of ex- 
ceptional people. There are the 
leaders in each country whose 
names are “household words,” and they seem 
to be “shaping our ends”’ while we, the “‘undis- 
tinguished masses,’ whether we like it or not, 
have to fall in with most of it and fashion our 
lives on that direction and according to that 
example. 

A certain number of those leaders themselves 
believe this. But I should say that kind is never 
actually at the top. It is the mark of the truly 
great man that he is as humble as the humblest 
of his disciples. He knows this—none better— 
that power and wisdom are not the monopoly 
of the select and favored few; some have abil- 
ities and capacity for insight, orderly thinking, 


Mr. Moore, a London journalist and syndicate writer, makes 
an appeal to the business man who never, or rarely enters 
into debate at public meetings because he feels that he is 
“no hand as a public speaker”. 


action and expression in greater measure than 
others, but the sum total of human wisdom is 
beyond their reach; it is spread, diffused, 
throughout the entire world, and no one in- 
dividual has ever lived or can live who could 
do his worthiest work without, all the while, 
bearing in mind that great untappable reservoir. 
The biggest minds, then, know that they can 
learn something—not much, perhaps, but some 
thing—from contact with the least among us. 
Each man has his own view of the facts by 
which he is surrounded, and even though that 
view may in the general judgment be nine-tenths 
erroneous, the one-tenth holds an element of 
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truth which it is his birthright and his alone, 
to possess, and which an intelligently organized 
society will try to prevail upon him to im- 
part. 

It is this that confers dignity 
unon human nature. By that all 
men are made, in essence, equal. 
This it is which justifies every 
man in feeling quiet and reason- 
ably based self-confidence, in set- 
ting a proper modest value upon 
his services, whatever they may 
be, and his life, in holding his 
head erect and in going his ways 
ia the assurance that, although 
what he is doing is obviously 
small and apparently unimportant 
in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of others, nevertheless the 
world is the gainer by his pres- 
ence, and would be the poorer by 
his loss. 


a 


Upon this faith, and this prin- 
ciple, fraternal organizations and 
trade associations are founded. 
This is the idea behind all coop- 
erative human effort which has a peaceable, con- 
structive purpose. Men know that they can 
learn from one another. All kinds of men with 
similar interests are desired to be brought in, 
but the more dissimilar they are in type, differ- 
ing in capabilities and outlook, on better, for 
an organization of none but those who are 
identically endowed and equipped and are 
therefore in that respect exact equals would re- 
sult in nothing but the repetition and recapitu- 
lation of ideas, the exchange of views with 
which all are already acquainted. 


talker”’. 


Some business men that I have met do not 
seem to be very well grounded in this idea. 
They fail to grasp this big fact—that it is nec- 
essity to others that they should organize and 
communicate with them. Any trade or fraternal 
organization which invites a man to come in 
does so because it wants, right at the bottom, 
the contribution which he alone can make to 
the general fund of ideas and knowledge. It is 
actually true that the very least member of 
a trade or profession delays its progress by re- 
maining outside its “get-together” societies. He 
has something to say, and does not say it, a 
viewpoint that he keeps to himself when it 
should be common property. Judged by results 


this something may seem of small consequence, 
but the small yeast of fact and of truth will 
be there, and the leaven will work, 


The chief trouble with many good intelli- 


gent men who do not tell you and me the things 
of value that they know is just this—difhdence. 


Perhaps they belong to business groups. At the 





After the meeting one member after another usually deplores 
the fact that his ideas were not brought out by “some good 


meetings they hear others speak, some elo- 
quently, cogently, and as (they feel) their own 
performance would be poor by comparison, they 
do not attempt it; so that self-depreciation 
keeps them silent. To refrain from speech does 
not help those more experienced and possibly 
brilliant speakers. It is to do them a disservice. 
No man’s ideas are so good and perfect that 
they cannot be strengthened and clarified by 
debate. The man who speaks and receives no 
comment or criticism is conscious of a lack. 
Even when there is discussion, if only his own 
ideas are discussed he does not gain as he 
might, for he knows that there are other ideas 
quite different ‘from his own, in other men’s 
heads, an order of thinking quite foreign to 
his order, which he would be the better for 
knowing. 

The local secretary of a regional organiza- 
tion once said to me: “Over and over again at 
our meetings I have appealed to those present 
to bring forward subjects, to ask questions or 
offer suggestions, and there has been no re- 
sponse, or only a meagre one. Yet as soon as 
the meeting was over one member after another 
has come along and expressed disappointment 
that this or that topic was not brought up ‘by 
one of those good talkers’.”’ But the prime need 
at such gatherings is not good talkers but new 

(Continued on page 9) 














Freight classification is the 
yard-stick by which railroad 
freight revenues are measured. 
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R. W. Miller 


How Freight is Classified 


By R. W. Miller 


Traffic Manager, The Crane Co., Bridgeport 


A IT would be impossible to 
place commodity rates on 
all articles of commerce, a gen- 
eral classification has been built 
up to provide ratings for the 
numerous articles of manufac- 
ture and trade which are carried 
in a steady stream by the railroads. 


= 


Mr. Miller, chairman of the Association’s sub-committee on 
Freight Classification, tells in this article about the basis 
of classification, how constructed, overlapping features, 
adjustment features and where to seek advice on a difficult 
problem. 


them, but the numerous articles of merchandise 


Freight classification is the yard-stick by and lighter manufacture are given a general 
which railroad revenues are measured and the classification against which the class rates as 
carriers are very watchful of their interests to published by the railroads apply. 
see that adequate ratings are given to all com- There are three general classification terri- 


modities. 


tories—Official, Southern and Western. The 


Heavy commodities such as iron, steel, coal, Official Classification has been distinctly a man- 
lumber, cement; grain, live stock, cotton, etc., ufacturers classification with the Southern ter- 


are provided with rates applying directly to ritory formerly carrying the greatest number of 
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commodity rates, as this section, like the 
Western, has been more or less a distribution 
territory. The Western Classification was a 
jobber’s classification, carrying a great many 
mixed carload ratings. 


Because common carriers assume a high de- 
gree of liability in the handling and carrying 
of freight they must, in self-protection, exact 
strict rules for the guidance of shippers in pre- 
paring shipments for forwarding, and thus re- 
duce to a minimum the liability of loss or dam- 
age. Such care in its operation works to the 
mutual advantage of shipper, carrier, and con- 
signee. 


Classification Committees 


The carriers maintain a complete Classifica- 
tion Bureau and have a committee for each of 
the classification territories. These committees 
function for their respective territories and yet 
work together as a whole 
toward uniformity of ac- 


tion. The first step toward uniformity 


March, 


gration, probability of injury to other freight 
by contact. 

These and other considerations are taken 
into account by the railroads, through their 
Classification Committees, when arriving at the 
rating to be applied. 


Work Toward Uniformity 


Some years ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission requested the railroads to make 
one classification out of the three then in ex- 
istence covering interstate traffic. The first step 
toward uniformity was the present Consoli- 
dated Classification, which carries three col- 
umns of ratings, Official, Southern, and West- 
ern. 

Their first concern, however, was to unify the 
descriptions and rules, which has been accom- 
plished. Great progress has been made in uni- 
fying the ratings, especially in the higher 
classes. When this is 
completed, if ever, the 
Classification will then be 


Ratings carried by the = was the present Consolidated a comparatively simple 
respective classifications Classification, which carries one and will assist very 
are as follows: , 


Official—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, Rule 25, Rule 26. 

Southern—1, 2, 3, 4, 
Oy Oy 84 Py a. 11, 82, 
75% of 1, 50% of 1, 27'4% of 1. 

Western—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, A, B, C, D, E. 

The functions of a Classification Committee 
are, first, to provide proper ratings on all com- 
modities of commerce which are moved under 
class-rate tariffs; second, to adjust classification 
ratings on constantly varying products which 
are being presented, to see that the railroads, 
on the one hand, receive a fair and adequate 
revenue for carrying the commodities, and that 
the manufacturers, jobbers, and merchants re- 
ceive equitable and just ratings, so that no un- 
due burden is placed on the sale, carrying and 
distribution of merchandise. 


How Constructed 


The elements entering into the determina- 
tion of classification ratings are numerous and 
varied, and are predicated largely on the risks 
of transportation. A few of these are: bulki- 
ness of commodity or weight per cubic foot, ad- 
equate packing and packages so that the article 
may be carried safely, likelihood of breakage 
or damage in handling, exnosure to pilfering 
because of the nature of the goods, value of 
the commodity itself, susceptibility to disinte- 


three columns of ratings, Off- 
cial, Southern and Western. 





materially in tariff con- 
struction and railroad ac- 
counting, besides being a 
document which all may 
use with greater facility 
and more complete understanding. 


Overlapping Classifications 


All class-rate tariffs show on the title pages 
the classification governing. Such tariffs carry- 
ing rates from one classification territory to an- 
other include numerous exceptions whereby, for 
example, Official Classification ratings are per- 
mitted from New England to St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, Minnesota; Fort William, 
Ontario: Mississippi River points; Davenport, 
Ia.; Cairo, Ill.; St. Louis Mo.; also from Off- 
cial territory to the eastern provinces of Can- 
ada. 


Likewise, there are many commodities from 
New England to Southern Classification terri- 
tory carrying Southern Classification ratings. 


This overlapping is in the interest of trade 
between the several territories. 


Classification Adjustments 


There is a steady flow of new articles com- 
ing before the Classification Committees for 
rating. Many such articles have names which 
were previously unknown in the classification in- 
dex and these must be passed upon as analo- 
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gous to other commodi- 
ties of similar character, 
and rated accordingly. 

Manufacturers, 
through their Sales, 
Trafic, and Shipping 
Departments, should 
frequently go over their whole line, compare 
carefully with the current classifications, de- 
scriptions and ratings, and study the descrip- 
tions and ratings of analogous articles of other 
shippers. They should also make themselves 
familiar with the rules of the classification to 
see that in every particular they are living up 
to, and are not penalized by, the rules govern- 
ing packages, methods of packing, etc. 

If, for any of these or other reasons, a man- 
ufacturer feels that his commodities are not 
properly rated, application for a change should 
be filed with the Classification Committee. 
Blanks may be obtained from the committee 
on which to make such application. If for a new 
article, a full description, value, packing weight, 
method of packing, and analogous ratings and 
descriptions should be cited. These applications 
should be accompanied by a rather complete 
argument. 

If a manufacturer believes that his articles, 
already listed and rated, should have the bene- 
fit of a lower rating, the same procedure should 
be followed. 

The Classification Committee then lists these 
applications with hundreds of others, and they 
are printed in a docket which is issued several 
times a year, a time and place being stated for 
hearings. These dockets may be subscribed for 
at two dollars per year. Applicants should at- 
tend the hearing to make their oral argument 
and, if possible, bring a sample of the com- 
modity with other information on which the 
Committee can make a proper decision. 


Of equal importance with the constant ad- 
justments of freight rates, attention should be 
given to classification ratings. The carriers, 
through their Classification Committees, are 
constantly going over their classification rat- 
ings, with a view toward adjustments beneficial 
to their revenues. For this reason, all manufac- 
turers and shippers should keep advised 
through the Association’s traffic department, 
as well as subscribe to Classification Dockets, 
in order to keep posted regarding proposed 
changes in their respective articles of manu- 
facture. 

Shipping Departments of manufacturers and 
jobbers must be careful that their shipping re- 


Manufacturers should frequently 
check their classifications and 
ratings with analogous articles 
of other shippers. 


ceipts carry identical de- 
scriptions of the articles 
and commodities as 
shown in the Classifica- 
tion. Any deviation from 
the full description, as 
outlined in the classifica- 
tion, may cause the railroads, in self-protection, 
to rate such articles at a higher class. 


If, for sufficient reasons, shippers are unable 
to arrive at an agreement with the railroads, 
through their Classification Committee, regard- 
ing a proper rating on a commodity, such ship- 
pers have recourse to complaint and hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
toward an equitable adjustment of these dif- 
ferences. 

The Association’s Trafic Department will 
give advice as to how to proceed in such cases. 
Manufacturers of Connecticut are invited to 
use this service in the transport problems. 


THE IDEA’S THE THING 


(Continued from page 6) 


ideas, and whether they are good, bad, or in- 
different only a thorough thrashing out will 
show. 


I personally very well understand and rec- 
ognize the difficulties of the different type of 
member. To express one’s self clearly, without 
ambiguity, to be brief but adequate, to state 
all your facts and draw your inference from 
them in the right order, to be sufficiently 
“solid” yet not so dull as to send your hearers 
to sleep—this is one of the hardest things I 
know! Yet we can believe this—that that type 
of member, potentially among the most valu- 
able, by refraining from speech is evading his 
duty. Can I prevail upon him, when next he 
attends a meeting, to throw his qualms to the 
winds and speak out? We badly want to hear 
what he has to say. Risk your topic being 
threadbare and your statement of it somewhat 
roundabout. The idea’s the thing! What mat- 
ters is the individual man’s viewpoint. Truth 
consists of many parts. Each man and woman 
holds one of those parts, and it is up to him 
and to her: to pass it on to us to help in the 
making of something that cannot by any chance 
be made if even a single individual hangs back 
—the complete whole. 

‘Wisdom is not wisdom until your ideas have 
been added to it.” 
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Part Two 


5 gery new attitude on the part of men 
of business toward economic science 
has been facilitated and furthered by the 
fact that economic investigations of the 
present time are based increasingly on 
statistical and other factual evidence, 
rather than on purely theoretical, de- 
ducive reasoning. Physical environment 
and historical incidence often modify for 
the time being what may be sound eco- 
nomic law in the long run. While a ra- 
tional man will not deny the truth of the 
law of supply and demand, he will also 
recognize that, to allow it to operate 
ruthlessly in our modern social structure 
with all that this would imply, would 
lead to immeasurable hardship and even 
to individual and social disaster. He, 
therefore, strives in many instances to 
modify the effects of this law. 

Early American economists, such as 
Alexander Hamilton, the great states- 
man, and Daniel Raymond, Mathew Carey and 
Henry C. Carey, noted economists and writers 
in their day, who drew their lessons from Amer- 
ican experience, laid the foundation for a new 
line of economic thought and questioned the 
universal applicability of some of the funda- 
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the law of diminishing return evi- 
dently were not applicable to 
undeveloped America, 

and hence it was only 
natural that 


early Amer- 
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We Enter a New Economic Era 


By Magnus W. Alexander 


President of National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


mental concepts of classical economic 
theory that had been formulated on the 
basis of experience encountered in the 
older and more settled European 
civilization. As against overpopulated, 
urbanized and industrialized Europe, 
where the law of diminishing return 
from the cultivation of the soil was of 
visible effect, the United States had vast 
regions yet to be populated and im- 
mense national wealth yet to be tapped. 
Far from finding our population tending 
to increase faster than the food supply, 
as Malthus had taught in the eighteenth 
century, we found it expedient early in 
our national existence to stimulate im- 
migration in order that we might secure 
farmers to cultivate our virgin soil; and 
instead of a diminishing return we at 
first experienced an increasing return 
from our agricultural activities. 
The Malthusian doctrine and 
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ican economic thought, Government 
in accordance with its en- 
vironment, showed a 
more optimistic trend 
than was reflected by 
European economists. 
But already there are 
indications that in the 
future we may have to vn 
reshape some of our present economic policies 
and, as time goes on, we may find them increas- 
ingly converging toward classical economic con- 
cepts. In spite of our so-called agricultural 
surplus, the law of diminishing return is 
a definite reality and no sound per- 
manent improvement in our agri- 
cultural situation and, indeed, 
no consideration of our 
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COOPERATIVE CONTROL 


economic or social development dare ignore 
that factor. Our immigration restriction pol- 
icy, aside from its purpose to protect the eco- 
nomic status of our working population and to 
safeguard the integrity of our institutions, is 
in part a step toward acknowledging Mal- 
thusian principles, in that it seeks to anticipate 
and check a too rapid increase in population. 
The important and significant characteristic of 
modern economic thought, however, is its open- 
minded, experimental attitude. This is the very 
spirit of scientific inquiry, drawing its inspira- 
tion from factual evidence, relying upon ascer- 
tainable facts, and abiding by the conclusions 


agencies, 
associations and research bu- 
reaus are seeking to set up 
the machinery of cooperative 
control which will establish 
the proper balance 
supply and demand. 


trade 
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until there are factual 
indications that changing 
economic circumstances de- 
mand a revised interpretation. 
Thus, economics, as is increasingly 

the case with all science, is being sub- 
jected to the “laboratory method.” 
We may not yet be able to fathom the 
imminent possibilities of our civilization, but 
there is evident a tendency toward the organic 
unity of all economic life, made possible, or per- 
haps even motivated, by modern industrializa- 
tion. This organic unity, necessitating co-ordi- 
nated effort, was strikingly demonstrated in in- 
dustrial life by events during the last war, when 
production had to be keyed up to maximum ca- 
pacity and we became conscious of the inter- 
dependence of all industries and other economic 
activities. An era of business organization for 
cooperative and coordinate effort began, such 
as had not been known before, and some of its 
most significant phases were the expansion of 
the national trade association system and the 
great stimulation given to cooperation, research 
and the scientific collection and exchange of 
economic data relating to production, stocks 
on hand, wage earnings, employment, distribu- 
tion and the like. 

Economic research within individual indus- 
tries and lines of trade, however, soon was 
found to be inadequate for a general examina- 
tion of the industrial and business situation of 
the country as a wholé. It was the purpose of 
the organizers of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board to provide an economic labor- 
atory for the analysis of economic problems as 
they arise in the course of national industrial 
progress, and a forum for their discussion as 
well as for the consideration of general business 
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conditions, thus coordinating and supplement- 
ing the activities of the still more or less iso- 
lated trade associations. With the cooperation 
of its membership, its affiliated organizations, 
its scientific research staff and its advisory com- 
mittees, the Conference Board has been en- 
gaged in such activity since its formation in 
1916. 

Recently, however, the Conference Board 
found that industrial-economic knowledge 
alone was not sufficient for comprehensive con- 
sideration of all the problems confronting 
American industry. Inasmuch as economics 
deals with human activity and the utilization 
of physical resources, it necessarily must also 
deal with the ramifications of human endurance, 
intelligence and ingenuity in the use of these 
natural resources; with 
human relations and gov- 
ernmental regulation of 
the relationships between 
men and between eco- 
nomic activities, meant 
to protect society against 
undue exploitation of hu- 
man and material re- 
sources. Economics in its 
essence, therefore, is a 
social science. However, 
it is also closely con- 
nected with the physical 
sciences and with psy- 
chology, ethics, history, law and politics; and 
most major economic problems can be ade- 
quately dealt with only in their relation to these 
various fields of knowledge. 


Therefore, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the membership and directorate of 
which consist of industrial executives, includes 
in its advisory committees men from other 
branches of economic activity and from the pro- 
fessions. Some years ago, moreover, because of 
the manifold relations of economic problems 
to other fields of knowledge, the Conference 
Board adopted the policy of calling upon out- 
standing men, essentially in non-industrial oc- 
cupations, to serve as “Councillors” in the 
Board’s deliberations. Among those now serv- 
ing are eminent authorities in many walks of 
life, including a former President of the United 
States and two former Cabinet members. Their 
knowledge, experience and judgment are of in- 
estimable value to the service which the Con- 
ference Board is rendering to American in- 
dustry. Thus, the customary isolation of busi- 
ness groups in pondering the problems of eco- 


associations. 





The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board was created to pro- 
vide an economic laboratory for 
the analysis of economic prob- 
lems and a forum for their dis- 
cussion, thus coordinating and 
supplementing the activities of 
the more or less isolated trade 





nomic life, as they directly or indirectly affect 
them, has broadened out into comprehensive 
co-operation between men of diverse economic 
viewpoints and experience in many branches of 
business activity. As the Conference Board’s 
membership of now 104 industrialists is a fine 
cross-section of American industrial leadership, 
so the Board’s now 26 Councillors notably re- 
flect national intelligence and wisdom. 


Furthermore, in the course of its broaden- 
ing scope of research into the economic prob- 
lems confronting and affecting American in- 
dustrial development, the National Industrial 
Conference Board found that gathering and in- 
terpreting pertinent information from within 
the boundaries of the United States alone was 
no longer sufficient and that industrial manage- 
ment also needed correl- 
ative information in re- 
spect to industrial and 
economic developments 
abroad. The World War 
and the ensuing period 
of reconstruction has 
brought to us a keen re- 
alization that our tradi- 
tion of economic isola- 
tion, partly true in our 
earlier history, had be- 
come illusion. The settle- 
ment of war debts, of 
reparations and other in- 
ternational payments, currency problems in for- 
eign countries, strikes in Europe and revolu- 
tion in China have all been reflected in our 
business life which, through its expanding for- 
eign trade and investments, is becoming more 
and more intimately connected and entwined 
with that of other countries. It is for this rea- 
son that the Conference Board extended its re- 
search into the economic and business conditions 
and problems of foreign countries, and by se- 
lecting for this purpose foreign correspondents 
from among eminent authorities in the fields 
of industry, commerce, finance, statecraft and 
political economy. 


Meeting with singular responsiveness 
abroad, the Conference Board thus far has ob- 
tained the cooperation of 30 Foreign Corre- 
spondents in 15 countries of Europe, Asia, 
Australia, Canada and South America; accept- 
ances of Correspondents in other countries are 
pending. These men periodically analyze and 
interpret for the Conference Board important 
economic situations and problems in their re- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Hodshon-Berg plant of Cavanagh-Dobbs Inc., recently completed under 
the supervision of the Fletcher-Thompson Co., Inc., engineers, of Bridgeport. 


Hodshon-Berg Opens Hat Plant 


By W. A. Dower 


W ITH an all-day inspection, a luncheon for Inc. of East Norwalk, the newest unit of Cava- 
the local service clubs and fellow manu- nagh-Dobbs Inc., was formally launched into 
facturers, a dinner for executives and depart- production on January 16. The opening date 
ment heads of the associated companies, and a_ coincided with the sixth anniversary of the open- 
dance for employes, the plant of Hodshon-Berg ing of the Crofut & Knapp Company factory, 





A. A. Hodshon, John Cavanagh, Charles Berg, Jr., 
President Chairman of Board Vice President 
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another Cavanagh-Dobbs unit in East Nor- 
walk. 

Simple in design and patterned after the 
Crofut & Knapp unit, the new building is of 
reinforced concrete throughout, with a large 
window area in steel sash construction. With 
a frontage of 275 feet and a depth of 225 feet, 
the plant has three full stories each 15 feet 
in height, and a basement of 12 foot head clear- 
ance. A cafeteria with facilities for feeding 200 
persons is constructed on the fourth floor. Floor 
space totals about 160,000 square feet. A new 
and attractive note in exteriors is offered in 
the cream concrete surface with green and 
orange trim. 


The first floor is devoted to the operations 
of weighing, forming, stamping, sizing, cover- 
ing, stiffening, stretching and blocking. The 
shipping and turbine rooms are also on this 
floor. Hats in process are routed from the first 
floor to the third, where the pouncing and fin- 
ishing operations take place, and then to the 
second floor for trimming. The basement is 
given over to storage. 

Steam for processing, and for generating elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power requirements, 
is generated by two boilers of 385 horse-power 

each, equipped with the latest automatic de- 
vices; and foundations are laid for two more 
boilers. 

The company’s daytime electric energy re- 
quirements will be met out of its own genera- 
tive capacity. The dissipation of fumes or va- 
pors throughout the workrooms is controlled 
by hooding all open kettles and vapor-gener- 
ating machines, with ducts leading to common 
channels, and thence through a shaft exhaust 
fan to the roof. 


Under the names of Finchley, Flannel Felt, 
Berg, Hodshon and Sunfast, the company will 
turn out 500 dozen hats a day. The present 
employe force numbers about 200, but the pres- 
ent plant layout will allow for expanding this 
force to 1000. 


A. A. Hodshon, who is president of Hod- 
shon-Berg Inc. has been identified with hat man- 
ufacturing in Danbury since 1906. John Cay- 
anagh, chairman of the board, is president of 
Cavanagh-Dobbs Inc., the parent company. 
Charles Berg, Jr., vice president, was an officer 
of F. Berg & Co., the other company in the 
amalgamation which forms the new unit. Irving 
R. Wilmat is secretary of Hodshon-Berg Inc., 
and Cavanagh-Dobbs Inc., and Frank H. James 


is treasurer of both corporations. 
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WE ENTER A NEW ERA 


(Continued from page 12) 


spective lands. Taking as a basis the informa- 
tion supplied by these Foreign Correspondents, 
as well as other authentic data of governmental 
and private character, the Conference Board 
issues semi-annually studies of world economic 
conditions, in which are included many special 
articles contributed by its Foreign Corres- 
pondents. The Conference Board is in this 
way seeking to give to American business men 
not only the facts regarding economic develop- 
ments abroad, but—and this represents a factor 
of great importance for an adequate under- 
standing of our foreign relations—to supply 
also an insight into the viewpoint taken by the 
foreign mind in respect to such developments. 


Similar exchange of information and its wide 
dissemination in all countries through the co- 
operation of appropriate central research or- 
ganizations of business would tend to ration- 
alize and stabilize industry and trade inter- 
nationally, and thus would contribute to eco- 
nomic well-being the world over. This contribu- 
tion by the National Industrial Conference 
Board to international coordinated effort con- 
stitutes a widening of the scope of the Board’s 
function in the service of American industry 
and, by that token, aids world progress and pro- 
motes further integration of human society. 


Individualism. has its place in the scheme of 
things, social and economic, but quite evidently 
we have arrived at the time when social action 
—that is, coordination and cooperation—is the 
keynote, the logical policy in response to the 
challenge of events. Individual motive and the 
competition it involves may bring out the best 
there is in man; yet, economic necessity, omnip- 
otent and holding the power of destiny, com- 
pels men to unite, to cooperate, to subordinate 
individual striving to the common good. I do 
not pretend to envisage a definite, ultimate fate 
of humanity, a millennium, or golden age. I do 
venture, however, to assert that mankind has 
existed long enough to know that it is socially 
and economically one body and cannot escape 
the conclusion that its tribulations, difficulties, 
wars and misery are usually identified with over- 
accentuated individualism or too-long-main- 
tained isolation, and will diminish in propor- 
tion as mankind learns to coordinate and coop- 
erate in its common effort to support and en- 
hance civilized life. 
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Courtesy New England Airways Inc. 


The American Brass Co. plant at Ansonia, Connecticut 


Control of the At- 


Atwater : 

Manufacturing water Manufacturing 
Company Changes Company, Southing- 
Steen ton’s leading industry 


for more than half a 


century, passed from the hands of Alfred M. 


Smith and Bradley H. Barnes to Benjamin 
S. Munch, of Hartford, early in February. Mr. 
Munch, a native of Hartford, has been conduct- 
ing the business of the Tubular Products Com- 
pany in Southington for the past sevetal years. 

The company was organized November 12, 
1869, and for forty years during the day of 
the horse and carriage, the company enjoyed 
a national reputation for its carriage hardware. 
Since the advent of the automobile it has 
adapted itself to the manufacture of high grade 
castings used in the manufacture of motor 
cars. 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 


Sikorsky Building 





The Sikorsky Airplane 
Company, of Bridge- 


lL t Amphibi ‘di 
argest amphibians port, subsidiary of the 


United Aircraft, is now building the largest 


monoplanes, amphibian type, ever to be at- 
tempted. These planes will have a wing spread 
of 114 feet, and will be powered by four Pratt 
and Whitney engines. The ships are designed 
to fly 900 miles without refueling with 24 pas- 
sengers and 1000 pounds of baggage. It is un- 
derstood that two of the new liners have been 
ordered by the Pan American Airways on the 
advice of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. 


President Hoover, of- 
ficials of the Depart- 
iid met: of Conmmeren 
and more than forty senators and represent- 
atives from the New England states were im- 


Washington Pleased 
with Council Plans 
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pressed by the plans recently laid before them 
by officials and chairmen of the New England 
Council, which provided for speeding up in- 
dustry, improving business conditions, and pro- 
moting prosperity in New England. 

The Council, working through their Indus- 
trial Committee, is projecting a series of sug- 
gestions based on the Washington Business 
Survey Conferences for promoting business sta- 
bility and progress. This committee is present- 
ing the Council’s interpretation of the Presi- 


executive vice president of the Council; Ray 
M. Hudson, secretary of the committee; and 


E. Kent Hubbard, of Connecticut. 


New Britain-Gridley Ihe annual statement 


Company Shows Large of the New Britain- 
Profit Gridley Machine 


Company, issued early 


in February, showed a net profit of $610,- 


795.44, after deductions for depreciation, 
taxes and other seteng The total surplus on 


dent’s recommendations, 
which are in the main: 
“Modernization as 
the means of preparing 
for cheaper production 
and the increased de- 
mand of the future. 
‘Maintenance of full- 
est employment possible 
through holding actual 
layoffs to minimum by re- 
duction of weekly hours, 
and by rotating workers 
wherever such _proced- 
ure is practicable in pref- 
erence to curtailing total 
personnel. 
‘Merchandising ag- 
gressively through sim- 


é LAST 





M. Swift & Sons, gold beaters of Hartford, 
received an order from a firm in Buenos 
Aires on March 1 for 2,400,000 gold leaves 
to be delivered at the rate of 100,000 per 
month for the next two years. 


©) 
@ 


The Hartford hearing on the question of 
Railroad Consolidation, held at the State 
Capitol, February 27, showed Connecticut 
witnesses opposed to all consolidation 
plans, but if placed under mandate of 
choice, prefer All-New England system. 


e 


J. Howland Gardner, president of the New 
England Steamship Co., announced plans 
for resuming over-night freight and pas- 
senger service via the Hartford Line be- 


MINUTE FLASHES | 


January 1, 1929, was 
$2,028,019.82. 


New Haven Sees Need 


for New Trade School 


At a recent special com- 


mittee meeting of the 
Board of Education 
called by President Law- 
son Hall at the request 
of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, 
the various industrial, 
engineering and city rep- 
resentatives discussed 
the need for the estab- 
lishment of a_ trade 
school in New Haven 
to take the place of the 





plification of products, 
accounts, and territories, 
advertising where it will 
bring best returns, de- 
veloping new uses for ! 
present products, study- anes Sunenees. 
ing export opportunities, 

improving sales organi- 

zations, and cutting waste in distribution. 

“Maintaining normal buying through urging 
industrial railroad utility, also institutional pur- 
chasing agents to budget known 1930 require- 
ments on a monthly basis, and to place orders 
for them now, as far as practicable,” 

The interpretation of these three broad ef- 
forts of the Council is being brought to the 
attention of all New England manufacturers, 
public utility companies, railroads, industrial 
and state purchasing agents, construction inter- 
ests, and various miscellaneous groups in a po- 
sition to respond. 

The Industrial Committee is made up of 
F. H. Payne, Massachusetts, chairman; Wil- 
liam S. Nutter, Maine; Richard W. Sullowav, 
New Hampshire; Olin D. Gray, Vermont; Wil- 
bur L. Rice, Rhode Island; Dudley Harmon, 


17. 


tween New York and Hartford on March 


@ tem, 


River Diversion Case starts hearings in . : ; 
Hartford on March 3. State’s case strength- in training young men 
ened by engineering data and other addi- 


old time apprentice sys- 
already broken 
down to a large degree, 


for skilled work in va- 
rious industries. It is pro- 
posed that the City of 
New Haven construct 
this school, its maintenance being handled by 
the State of Connecticut, as in the case of other 
trade schools in the state. The speakers who 
voiced their approval of this project were: Wil- 
son H. Lee, President of the Wilson H. Lee 
Company; George S. Barnum, president of the 
Bigelow Company; Soren Iverson of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company; Harry R. 
Westcott, of Westcott & Mapes Inc., engineers 
and architects; Louis Lapides, employment 
manager of Sargent & Company; Levi T. Snow, 
of Snow & Petrelli; E. M. Walsh of the Master 
Painters’ Association; and Mr. Jeger of the 
Employers’ Association. 





Southern New England All officers of the 


Holds Annual Meeting land "Telephone Ere 
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BELOW— S. S. “EDWARD PIERCE” discharging 7000 tons 


Are You Up 





in the Air 


Over the COAL situation at your plant? 


Perhaps your supply is low and a car has been lost in 
transit from the mines—or it may be that handling costs 
from storage to boiler room and from frozen cars to storage 
are gnawing holes in your profit sheet. 


An Individual Solution 


The experience of our staff, gained by working in the mines, the laboratory and 
experimenting with many types of coal burning units, can be applied to your plant 
conditions with excellent possibilities of economy to you. Then, too, our physical 
equipment and enormous reserves of coal permit of a 24 hour delivery service of 
New River coal to any point in the state. We have helped others. A conference with 
one of our sales engineers or a visit to our dock may be significant. 


T.A. D. JONES @ CO., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT NEW HAVEN NEW YORK 


of New River Coal in 18 hours. 
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pany were reelected at 
the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors held 
recently in New Haven. 
The officers are: James 
T. Moran, president; 


Harry C. Knight, vice 8 P.M. HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT HALL 
266 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD 


president and_ general 
manager; C. B. Doo- 


HARTFORD CHAPTER 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TREATING 


Next Monthly Meeting 


have been appointed by 
President N. F. Thomp- 
son, Jr., of the Winsted 
Manufacturers Associa- 


Apri 8, 1930 tion to make suitable 


nominations for officers 
to be elected for the com- 
ing year on March 3. 


SPEAKER: Mr. E. C. Batn, METALLURGIST 


anlage | J i U. S. STEEL CorporaTION, KEARNEY, N. J. Same Mow 

. . . : az Soe nals Y ry" TO ny Fr 7 I ti 

jamin, assistant secretary SUBJECT: CRITICISM Ol S TEEL ncorporations 

and treasurer. HARDENING THEORIES The Ingersoll Water- 


In his annual report 
given at the meeting, 
President Moran said 
that plans for the further carrying on of the 
dial telephone work call for the expenditure of 
$13,800,000 for 1930, and about the same 
amount in each of the succeeding four years. 


The Bureau of the 
Census of the United 
States Department of 
——_nenene Ge (6 wine 
manufacturers to fill in the questionnaires of 
the 15th Decennial Census which are now being 
sent out and return them promptly to the Bu- 
reau for compilation. The Bureau is especially 
anxious to have these returns in its office within 
two weeks after receipt in order that prelim- 
inary reports of each particular industry or each 
community may be sent promptly to industries 
as a guide for future activity. In previous cen- 
suses the returns have come in so slowly as to 
render the statistics practically worthless by the 
time they were compiled and returned in group 
form to manufacturers. 

All reports are examined by sworn employes 
of the Bureau and the facts revealed are never 
disclosed to any person outside the Bureau ex- 
cept as part of the group statistics for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Manufacturers Urged 
to Return Census 
Data Promptly 


Albert D. Hart. Irv- 
ing C. Valentine and 
Robert J. Leighton, 


Winsted Manufac- 
turers to Elect Officers 


CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 
SUPERVISING 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


139 Orange St. 
Phone 3-1330 


The interested public are invited to attend 


WESCOTT & MAPES 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


bury Company has filed 
a certificate of incorpo- 
ration at the office of the 
State Secretary, calling for a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are: Irving H. 
Chase,* Clifford H. Hall, and Charles H. 
Granger of Waterbury. 

The Meccano Company of America, of New 
Haven, has incorporated to manufacture and 
sell toys and novelties. The incorporators are: 
Alfred C. Gilbert, of North Haven, Arthur B. 
Allen and Arthur W. Chambers of Hamden. 

Blair & Marchant, Inc., propose to conduct 
a general engineering business. Incorporators 
are: Clarence W. Blair, Orson H. Marchant 
of New Haven, and William B. Gumbart of 
Hamden. 

The New England & Western Air Trans- 
portation Company, of Bridgeport, has organ- 
ized with C. B. Corson of Stratford, president 
and treasurer, William J. Buckley, secretary, 
who with Sereno T. Jacob, are the directors. 


A man, prominent in 
oficial circles in Con- 
necticut, will shortly 
spend six months in 


Prominent Man to 
Serve Industry in 
Russia 


Russia where he will be in daily contact with 


the Minister of Finance. Through the Associa- 
tion he offers to investigate markets and con- 
duct missionary work for Connecticut manufac- 
turers. Interested members should communicate 
with the Foreign Trade department to arrange 
interviews. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
POWER PLANTS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chanin Building 
Phone Lexington 7791 





on 
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Scovill Company 
Shows 
Improvement 


The annual report 
of the Scovill 
Manufactur- 
ing Company, of 
Waterbury, dis- 
closed at the re- 
cent stockholders’ 
meeting by Ed- 
ward O. Goss, 
president of the 
company, shows a 
substantial 
improvement in 
the business of the 
company and _ its 
subsidiaries. 
A gain in surplus 
of $265,258 and 
a gain in assets of 
$462,383 in 1929 
and an increase in 
dividend distribu- 
tion of almost a million over 1928, are the out- 
standing items shown in the balance sheet. The 
accounts payable were also $360,000 less than 
a year ago. 


James F. Nields, Jr., 
formerly assistant sup- 
—_——_-__——emee ene ef the 
Ware Valley Manufacturing Company, of 
Ware, Massachusetts, has recently become man- 
ager of the Birge Manufacturing Company, of 
Bristol, Connecticut. 


Birge Company to 
have New Manager 


The Wilcox Fertilizer 
Company, of Mystic, 
Connecticut, will con- 
o_o, twee te orodace Men- 
haden oil, having sold only their mixed fertil- 
izer interests, including the good will and form- 
ulas pertaining to mixed fertilizers and mate- 


Wilcox Fertilizer 
Company to Continue 
Business 


Fr FLETCHER - THOMPSON, 


eno ENGINEERS 


BriDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 








Balmer Incinerator plant at Huntington, 
Long Island 


rials to Olds & 
Whipple, Inc. This 
corrects a report 
made _ in _ last 
month’s “Last 
Minute Flashes” 
stating that Olds 
& Whipple had 
purchased the Wil- 
cox Fertil- 
izer Company. 


Beardsley & 
Wolcott Plans 
to Expand 


Plans to increase 
production and ex- 
pand the line of 
products were dis- 
cussed at a recent 
three-day confer- 
ence of the Beard- 
sley & Wolcott 
Manufactur- 
ing Company, held 
at the Elton Hotel, Waterbury. C. W. 
Schwank, vice president of the company, and 
J. C. Robinson, sales manager of the Chi- 
cago office, were the principal speakers ad- 
dressing the group of salesmen representing 
ofices in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. An interesting feature of the 
conference was a contest in salesmanship, 
staged among the representatives from various 
sections, each being allowed a 15-minute demon- 
stration during which he presented his product 
in the same manner he would use to a pros- 
pective customer. 


The expenditures on 
construction of public 
works in Connecticut 


during 1930 will prob- 


Connecticut Ranks 
High in Public 
Projects 


ably be in the neighborhood of $40,000,000, 


according to advice recently given out by Gov- 


INC. 


ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN FOR 20 YEARS 
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ernor John H. 
Trumbull to the 
new _ construc- 
tion division 
of the Com- 
merce Depart- 
ment. This 
ranks Connecti- 
cut as the tenth 
state in public 
construction 
contemplated 
for this year. 


Veeder-Root 
Makes New 
Products 


Veeder - Root, 
Inc. recently 
announced the 
development of 
an airplane sta- 
bilizer incidence 
indicator, and 
an engine revo- 
lution indicator, 
for use in con- 
nection with 
the airplane in- 
dustry. Both are 
now in produc- 
tion at the 
Hartford plant. 

The. stabil- 
izer incidence 
indicator  con- 
sists of a small 
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A History OF 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


Released by a Yssociation of Connecticut 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Norwich 


The idea of a thermos bottle to 
keep liquids and foodstuffs hot or 
cold for a long time has always at- 
tracted man’s imagination since Sir 
Walter Raleigh used one of the crude 
DeWar flasks, which was the first 
thermos bottle, to present some ices 
to Queen Elizabeth. The resuit was 
that the German idea was brought 
to this country in 1907 by W. B. 
Walker and the American manufac- 
ture of this product was started at 
that time in a small loft 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. The progress of 
the company was quite rapid and in 
1912 they built a factory in Norwich. 
From then on the public appreciated 
the value of these products wh'‘ch 
were used by Perry in his trip to the 
north pole and all other explorers in 
their efforts to further the boundaries 
of civilization. 

The idea rapidly became popular 
in this country, and hotels, institu- 
tions, sportsmen, motorists, picnic- 


building | 


kers, workmen in factories and 
others found the thermos bottle to 
be indispensable. It was not long 
before the company organized sub- 
sidiaries in Canada and in England 
and to this they owe their large 
and growing export trade. In 1922 
the company established a_ large 
glass factory in West Virginia. 

Naturally in this time competitors 
have arisen but thermos (which is a 
trade-mark owned only by this com- 
pany, the founder of the industry) 
has always maintained its position 
of leadership and it is now the 
largest vacuum bottle manufacturer 
in the world. 

The present officers of the 
pany are: A. E. Payson, 
H. W. Edwards, vice-president; 
J. W. Neil, vice-president; M. P. 
Wetmore, vice-president; E. H. Heil- 
man, secretary-treasurer; O. S. Lark- 
by, assistant secretary. 


com- 
president; 


A sample of the daily series of brief historical sketches 
which are appearing daily in the Hartford Courant, Mid- 
dletown Press, New Haven Register, Bristol Press, Norwich 
Bulletin, Meriden Record, Ansonia Sentinel and Winsted 
Citizen. This series will continue until all of the brief his- 
tories of the more prominent industries in the state have 


appeared. 


light-weight counter suitably geared to the sta- 
bilizer controls, and indicating directly in de- 
grees the angle of incidence at which the sta- 


bilizer is set, 


and from the number of orders 


already received, it appears that this indicator 
will be universally adopted within a short time, 


particularly for 


planes. 


use in 


the large transport 
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The engine rev- 
olution indi- 
cator, which is 
to be attached 
to the airplane 
engine, will in- 
dicate the total 
number of revo- 
lutions made by 
the engine and 
it is so. cali- 
brated as to in- 
dicate directly 
the number of 
hours of opera- 
tion at full 
speed, thereby 
giving an accu- 
rate check on 
the life of the 
engine. 


New Company 
Formed to 
Utilize Waste 
for Heat and 
Power 


The Industrial 
Incinerator En- 
gineering Com- 
pany, 15 Lewis 
Street, Hart- 
ford, was re- 
cently incorpo- 
rated witha 
capital stock of 
$75,000, of 


which $40,000 has been paid in, to distribute 
the Balmer incinerator, a patented unit which 
produces heat and power from city refuse. 
This company is licensed by the Balmer In- 
cinerator Engineering Company, Inc. of New 
York, holders of the patents, to handle the en- 
tire New England territory, exclusive of Bos- 


ton, together 


THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


— NEW HAVEN — 


WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England 


298-312 State STREET 


with some rights in New York 


Phones 3-7420, 3-7421, 3-7422 
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state and Canada. The Balmer System of in- 
cineration applies new principles of thermo- 
dynamics to the combustion of organic refuse, 
utilizing the resultant gases in the complete 
combustion of the refuse without resort to any 
auxiliary fuel. 

It not only disposes of every kind of city 
refuse without odor, smoke or dust, but at the 
same time reclaims the annual loss in heat and 


power value, utilizing this heat for power pur- 
poses. 


The Industrial Incinerator Engineering 
Company intends to arrange with towns and 
cities for the disposal of all their refuse and 
garbage, and also to install these plants for 
factories who are remodelling their present 
power systems. 


B. L. Beals, who has had some thirty years’ 
experience in operating anthracite and bitumi- 
nous mines and the sale of their product, has 
been appointed general manager. 


The officers of the company are: president, 
Otto Thieme, general manager of the Under- 
wood Computing Machine Company; vice-pres- 
ident, Franklin A. Morley, of the insurance 
firm of Wakefield-Morley & Company; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. W. MacMorris, general 
manager of the Skayef Ball Bearing Company. 
The directors are the three officers and Arthur 
L. Shipman of Shipman & Goodwin, and Na- 
thaniel J. Scott, general manager of the Hart- 
ford Division of the Connecticut Company. 


President Hubbard to E. _Kent Hubbard, 
Study Markets president of the Man- 
Ph atn ufacturers Association 
Hjtve=v=—uiniuvemme (4 Gene. we 
for Europe on the “Saturnia” February 15th, 
where he will make a personal investigation 
of market conditions in several European coun- 
tries to determine the sales possibilities for 
Connecticut-made products. Beginning with a 
brief sojourn in Greece, Mr. Hubbard’s itiner- 
ary will include the principal trade centers in 
Albania, Jugoslavia, Fiume, Italy, Switzerland 
and France, where he will confer with the com- 
mercial attaches and trade commissioners of 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In the larger cities he will inter- 
view leading importers to determine the extent 
to which products of this state are meeting the 
native requirements. His chief concern will be 
to anlyze the market for the products of the 
smaller industries that are not engaged in for- 
eign trade. 


Carl F. Dietz 
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Carl F. Dietz, former 
President of the 
Bridgeport Brass 
Company and former 


Locates in 
Minneapolis 


Chairman of the Association’s Industrial Re- 


lations Committee, took over his new duties as 
Executive Vice President of the Commander 
Larrabee Corporation of Minneapolis on Feb- 
ruary Ist. 


The Commander Larrabee Corporation is 
the third largest flour milling concern in the 
country having some fourteen mills and ele- 
vators throughout the mid-western states. 


Mr. John Hickey, in- 
ventor and designer of 
the National “direct 
contact” open side 


John Hickey Joins 
Staff of National Pipe 
Bending Company 


water heater, has again joined the engineering 


staff of the National Pipe Bending Company 
of New Haven. Mr. Hickey assumed his new 
duties on January Ist and has direct charge of 
engineering in connection with research and the 
development of new products. 


Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Connecticut 


Dr. Meredith to Leave 
Connecticut 


for many years, has resigned and announced his 


decision to join the New York University fac- 
ulty. The press, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and men prominent in all walks of life 
have commented in glowing terms on the ac- 
complishments during Dr. Meredith’s admin- 
istration. One of the outstanding statements 
with reference to his administration has been 
that he held the educational institution aloof 
from political intrusions. The facts show that 
he is one of the outstanding educators in the 
entire nation and Connecticut may go far to 
replace him. He will take over his duties with 


the New York University faculty early next 
fall. 


~ KF. B. Farnsworth, 

president and treasu- 

rer of the Eastern 
mene raatenesy Compeny, 
an incorporator and former active director in 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
was recently injured in an automobile accident 
which has kept him from his regular duties for 
several days. He has now practically recovered 
from the injury. 

(Continued on page 32) 


F. B. Farnsworth 
Injured in Auto 
Accident 
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A public hearing to 


Boston Hearing on 
Proposed Cancellation 
of L. C. L. Iron and 
Steel Rates 


discuss the carriers’ 
proposal to cancel all 
less than carload com- 
aoe Ry tee. on. wen 
and steel articles both from and within New 
England was held in Boston on February 4th. 


Mr. C. L. Eyanson, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and N. W. Ford, Trafic Manager of the 
Association represented the Association. Mr. 
Ford emphasized the importance of maintain- 
ing present commercial and competitive rela- 
tion, the necessity for individual consideration 
of rates on iron and steel articles and the fact 
that New England’s geographical location is 
unique as it pertains to iron and steel, due to 
the main producing territory being located in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh and the most impor- 
tant consuming district being centered around 
Detroit, Michigan. 

It was brought out that the Commission’s 
interpretation in this case would result in cer- 
tain inconsistencies wherein C. L. rates 
would be in excess of L. C. L. rates between 
the same points. In order to preserve present 
favorable L. C. L. rates on iron and steel ar- 
ticles for New England manufacturers, Mr. 
Ford suggested that some general rule might 
be made to cover this situation, such as “that 
the L. C. L. rates shall not be less than 3¢ 
in excess of the C. L. rates between the same 
points” which would result in slight increases 
between points more than 170 miles apart. 

One of the carriers’ representatives suggested 
that a favorable scale might result from using 
a percentage of the C. L. rates, this being 
suggested particularly with reference to rates 


| 
| Export Cargo 

Coastwise Cargo 

Rail and Express 

Motor Truck Shipments 
Parcel Post 

Registered Mail 


Insure Shipments In The 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with the Aétna Life Insurance Company 


All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 





from and to Trunk Line territory. 

The Association’s Trafic Department is op- 
timistic over the possibility of working out 
some method which will be more satisfactory 
than the 4th class basis now proposed. 

Representatives of Connecticut firms who at- 
tended the hearing were: H. Richardson, Wal- 


lace Barnes Co., Bristol; F. L. Fountain, Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington; E. B. At- 


water, Southington Hdwe. Co., Southington; 
P. J. Gafiney, The Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain; S. J. Henaghan, Bridgeport Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport; R. W. Killingbeck, Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia; C. W. Gallag- 
her, Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 
Portchester; H. W. Browne, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford; J. F. Atwater, American 
Hdwe. Corp., New Britain; W. L. Montgom- 
ery, Whitlock Coil Pipe Co., Hartford; W. F. 
Carey, Union Drawn Steel and Billings & Spen- 
cer Co., Hartford; L. J. Oliver, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Corp., Hartford. 


According to word re- 
cently received from 
Arthur L. Purinton, 
mmm: wieactenel ladestrial 
Secretary of the Waterbury Y. M. C. A., seven 
students have completed the course in Traffic 
Management II and eight in Traffic Manage- 
ment IV and will receive certificates of profi- 
ciency signed by the Association’s Trafic Com- 
mittee. 

Those who completed Trafic Management 
II are: Herbert Carlson, Bristol; Elmer E. 
Carroll, Naugatuck; Gordon P. Jones, Water- 
bury; Roy F. Jones, Waterbury; Judson R. 


Waterbury Students 
Complete Traffic 
Courses 
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Smith, Waterbury; Harry J. Wigmore, Water- 
bury; and Delphis Wassell. 

Those who have completed Trafic Manage- 
ment IV are: H. E. Blodgett, Bristol; John 
K. Fletcher, Waterbury; Kenneth McKay, 
Waterbury; George Roden, Waterbury; Oscar 
Sandell, Thomaston; Bart Schieffer, Water- 
bury; Edwin C. Sickmund, Waterbury; and 
Ralph E. Thompson, Waterbury. 


The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
ms TO OF il Weredey, 
February 20, that the interstate rates from 
various ports 
in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island 
and Massachu- 
setts served by 
the New 
Haven, Cent- 
ral Vermont 
and Boston & 
Albany Rail- 
roads to New 
England desti- 
nations on 
these lines are 
unreason- 
able, which up- 
holds the com- 
plaint made 
last fall by 
Connecti- 
cut manufac- 
turers. 

The Commission has prescribed a reasonable 
basis of lower rates and ordered carriers to 
make them effective by April 7, 1930. The new 
scale prescribed by the Commission provides 
a rate for a haul of 25 miles from New Haven 
of $1.02 as against $1.26 of existing rates. In 
most cases the new rates are considerably lower 
for the same points, but in a few instances are 
slightly higher than the present scale. 


I. C. C. Approves 
Coal Rate Reduction 


New York Hearing on 


Maiden Voyage of 


Scheduled for March 


in] 





“THE YANKEE CLIPPER” 


About 75 shippers and 
receivers of freight 


Iron and Steel Rates ; : 
and representatives of 


railroads east of the Mississippi, attended the 


New York hearing on the proposed cancella- 
tion of L. C. L. commodity rates on Iron and 
Steel. The majority of shippers and receivers 
desired an equitable percentage basis for L. C. 
L. rates as in the Boston Hearing. 


According to reports 
from the New Haven 
Railroad officials, the 
‘Yankee Clipper’, the 
new limited de- 
luxe train 
which will run 
from Boston to 
New York is 


expected to go 


Yankee Clipper 


into service 
about March 
18th. 


Since this 
train is to be 


se made up of the 


finest equip- 
ment in the 
country and 
one of which 
New England 
will have every 
reason to be 
proud of, it has 
been given a 
name carrying a ‘distinct New England flavor. 
Just as the “Yankee Clippers” of the 50’s rep- 
resented the zenith of perfection in sailing ship 
construction, in beauty of line, quality of mate- 
rial and speed, so will the “Yankee Clipper” 
of the New Haven Railroad become the acme 
of railroad service. 

It will clip 15 minutes from the fastest pre- 
viously scheduled train between New York 
and Boston. It will also have no superior in 
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From 
NEW YORK TO SAVANNAH 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


From 
BOSTON TO SAVANNAH 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


insuring prompt and efficient handling. 


points. 


New Pier 46 North River — New York, N. Y. 


beauty and in comfort and will embody the 
latest scientific principles of the car-builder’s art. 

The train will be limited to seven cars. The 
first car will be a club car of modern design 
followed by two parlor cars which will be in 
reality luxurious traveling living rooms; two 
more of the comfortable parlor cars with 
slightly different arrangement, and finally fol- 
lowed by a lounge and club observation car. A 
replica of the original and authentic painting 
of the ship after which the particular car is 
named will be placed in the car. 

The cars have been named after certain of 
these famous ships. They are as follows: 

The ‘Flying Cloud”, the most famous of all 
American clipper ships, and holder of the rec- 
ord fast passage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco; the ‘‘Surprise’’, the first clipper ship built 
in Massachusetts; the ‘Stag Hound’, pioneer 
of the 1500-2000 ton clippers; the “Sovereign 
of the Seas’’, which shares honors with the 
“Flying Cloud”; the “Great Republic’, the 
largest clipper ship ever built; the ‘‘James 
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Savannah Line 


FALL AND WINTER SAILINGS 






















FREIGHT 


Differential rates apply between the East and points in the South, Southwest and West. Package 
cars operated to and from Savannah and freight transferred direct between cars and ship thereby 


PASSENGER 


Delightful all-expense cruises Boston and New York to Savannah, Tybee Beach and Sea Island Beach — 
from Boston 11 to 14 days — $92.00 to $120.00. From New York — 8 to 11 days — $80.00 to $107.00 Cruise 
fares include meals and stateroom accommodations aboard ship, hotel accommodation (American Plan) 
sightseeing trips and transfers. DeLuxe accommodations at reasonable additional charges. Through 
tickets at attractive one way and round trip Winter Tourist fares to all Florida and other southern 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF SAVANNAH 
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From 
SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 









From 
SAVANNAH TO BOSTON 
Every Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 


























Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel Docks — Boston, Mass. 


Baines”, which made the record Atlantic pas- 
sage, and once attained the speed of 21 knots; 
the “‘Lightning”’, which held the record for the 
fastest day’s run; the “Flying Fish”, consid- 
ered by some to be faster than the “Flying 
Cloud”; the “Donald McKay”, named after 
the man regarded by many as the greatest clip- 
per ship builder in the world; the “John Bert- 
ram”, the ship named after a famous Salem 
sea merchant and captain; the “Red Jacket”, 
one of the handsomest and fastest of clippers; 
the “Northern Light”, which held the record 
eastbound passage from San Francisco round 
the Horn; the “Game Cock’’, a clipper ship 
which saw thirty years of service; and the 
“Dreadnought”, nicknamed by sailors the ‘‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman’”’ because of her driving speed 
in all kinds of weather. 

While the definite schedule for the train had 
not been announced at the time of going to 


-_press, it is thought that it will leave each 


terminal at 3:30 P. M., due in Boston and New 
York at 8:15 P. M. (Continued on page 29) 
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roll checks being 
used by Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 
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The Growth of the Pay-by-Check 
System in Connecticut 


By Byron A. Fones 


Manager, Signal System Div., Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corporation 


I HAVE been interested 
for several years in 
the adoption of the Pay- 
by-Check System for fac- 
tory and other employees 
and sincerely believe that 
it is a method which 
should and will eventu- 
ally be adopted with 
other modern methods 
of procedure by every 
successful and _ progres- 
sive business concern in 
this country. 

We are all familiar 
with newspaper reports appearing more and 
more frequently, telling of hold-ups by pay-roll 
bandits. Cold-blooded murders and shootings, 
at which even the most lurid Wild West high- 
wayman of yesteryear would quail, have be- 
come things of common occurrence in our daily 
digest of the news. Figures furnished by Prof. 
Raymond Moley, head of a special committee 
of the National Crime Commission, of which 





Byron A. Fones 


the writer is a member, disclose a heavy loss 
of life among paymasters, bank messengers, 
women employees and others engaged in han- 
dling payroll funds. During the year ended 
November 15, 1929, seventeen persons, one a 
woman, were murdered. Upwards of one hun- 
dred were shot, slugged or otherwise injured 
and nine were kidnapped. 

The loss of life and money by this form of 
banditry is the more regrettable because it is 
needless. The employer has every reason to co- 
operate in abolishing this evil, if only to avoid 
a heavy money loss which runs into millions of 
dollars a year. Still more must he regret to 
see human lives sacrificed. The great majority 
of the employers would be only too willing to 
pay by check, providing their workers be won 
over to its acceptance. In these days the worker 
has every confidence in the validity of his em- 
ployer’s check. The only remaining objection is 
the inconvenience which the worker faces in 
getting his money or cashing his check. The 
eradication of this inconvenience is the most im- 
portant factor in the installation of this system. 
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Four years ago I went to Bridgeport, Conn., 
as the treasurer of a textile concern and found 
that we were paying factory employees approxi- 
mately $25,000 per week, divided among per- 
haps a thousand employees, in cash at a loca- 
tion somewhat remote from banking facilities; 
a more or less hazardous undertaking. 


I found that of the many large progressive 
industries located in Bridgeport, not one was 
using the Pay-By-Check method and practically 
all had felt that it was impossible of installa- 
tion for the reason that the banks, merchants 
and the public generally were unfamiliar with 
the method. 

This company, in keeping with the prac- 
tice of every manufacturing and commercial 
enterprise in the city, was still paying its 
salaries and factory employees weekly and 
in cash. 

I found that cash was being brought in an 
armored car early each 
Friday morning from a 
bank in the city to the 
plant by three of our 
men (chief accountant 
and two guards) and, ex- 
cept for the lack of uni- 
form, they looked like 
the leathernecks of our 
national defense with 
their armament, and 
steel lined bags chained and locked to the per- 
son of one of these adventurers. After a mad 
dash, on arriving at the mill, the precious coin 
of the realm was put into envelopes, previously 
prepared by a force of from five to seven 
clerks, taken from the office where they could 
best be spared for this special duty. The money 
being ready it was again subjected to the “‘band- 
it’s call” as it was being handed out to the 
employees at the several far corners of the 
plant where pay windows were established to 
facilitate paying off. 

This all seemed so unnecessary that I sug- 
gested to my associates that we adopt the Pay- 
By-Check system, and this it was agreed to do 
with the provision that all possible steps be 
taken to reassure our employees that the change 
was not a selfish one on our part, and to pro- 
vide every safeguard against the inability of 
our people to use the checks throughout the 
city. As I had found that practically no other 
plant there was using this modern method, I 
outlined a plan of information and education 
which was approved. 


First we instituted the system with salaried 


check system. 


A definite plan of information 
is the first logical step to take 
when contemplating a change- 
over from the payroll to the 150 


employees, paying semi-monthly, instead of 
weekly, and by check. This met with no oppo- 
sition whatsoever and resulted in many of our 
people opening checking accounts, which, I be- 
lieve, has a tendency toward thrift. This was 
done in November, 1925. 


As anticipated, we found no resistance 
here, so we began our preparations to handle 
the factory payroll by check. Our first step to- 
ward this end was to address the management 
of the several chain stores, enclosing copies of 
a form letter which we proposed to send to 
the other merchants and banks of the city to 
explain quite fully the method which we hoped 
to put into effect on January 15, 1926. We 
asked the chain store people whether or not 
it would be agreeable to permit their store 
managers to accept our payroll checks. 

Having received favorable replies from the 
chain stores, who operate about 150 stores in 
that vicinity, we called a 
meeting of our shop com- 
mittee explaining the 
plan and our reasons to 
them quite fully. We 
were able to tell this 
committee that at least 
stores throughout 

the city had agreed to 

accept our checks as cash, 

and to promise them 
further that anyone having difficulty in cashing 
checks would be accommodated at our cashier’s 
window at the plant, where pay checks would 
be cashed promptly and cheerfully. 


We also agreed that we would discontinue 
the system after a proper trial of two months 
if it was found that the method was not suc- 
cessful. We told our committee that while there 
might be no considerable advantage to the Com- 
pany in the payment by check, we felt that we 
wete morally obligated to protect as far as pos- 
sible the lives of the employees. We also prom- 
ised the shop committee that we would make 
an effort, when the system was running 
smoothly, to pay off on Thursday rather than 
Friday and, incidentally, this was accomplished 
the fourth week of operation. Our shop com- 
mittee took the matter back to the people in 
the factory, who agreed to try it out for two 
months. 


We then mailed to all the banks and mer- 
chants in Bridgeport a letter outlining jour 
plan and purpose, and asking their co-opera- 
tion and their acceptance, in all reasonable 
cases, of our payroll checks as cash. We sug- 
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gested that it was our be- 
lief that it would be an 
added security to the 
merchants against a pos- 
sible robbery in their 
own places of business if 
receipts from sales be, in 
part checks rather than 1. 
all in cash, and we 
agreed on our part to 
make good any loss to 
merchants oer banks in- 
curred in compliance 
with our request, pro- 
viding only that reason- 
able care be exercised. 

Favorable replies 
were received from ev- 
ery savings and commer- 
cial bank in the city ap- 
proving our proposition 9. 
and agreeing to co-oper- 
ate with us. Several of 10. 
the banks asked what we 
meant by “reasonable 
care’, and we gave the 
answer that, in our esti- 
mation, reasonable care 
in handling our checks 
would be the ordinary precautions which a care- 
ful teller would use in cashing a Christmas 
Fund check, or in changing paper currency of 
the larger denominations. 

Many of the merchants of the city also 
agreed in writing to accept our checks and prac- 
tically none, since the beginning of our experi- 
ment, have refused to accept our checks, as 
far as we know. 

The first checks for the factory employees 
were released on January 15, 1926, and the 
day before that we sent to all the newspapers 
in the city a prepared news item as well as a 
form for a paid advertisement. This latter was 
sent to the foreign language newspapers as 
well as the more prominent ones; the news 
items which we had prepared were quite gen- 
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Canada? 


answer 50% or better correctly. A list of 
ten questions will appear each month. Test 
your knowledge on this group: 


How many members on Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 
2. What is a commodity freight 


What is tolerance as applied to 


What is an assignee? 

What is A/W? 

What is Jetsam? 

What is Carraway? 

Should “Made in U. S. A.” appear 
on label? (b) On commercial 
invoice?,—on all shipments to 


Is there a consular fee on ship- 
ments to Mexico? 

How should you open negotia- 
tions with a prospective custo- 
mer in Russia? 


See page 32 for answers 
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erally published exactly 
Brain Taxers as we had written them 
i . i Sealed and the subject was 
ist of questions common to industry a Sak 
which every executive should be able to treated editorially by 
A 


several of the papers. 

Since we installed the 
system in our plant I be- 
lieve the following Con- 
necticut industrial organ- 
izations as well as many 
others are paying their 
employees by the check 
system: Bullard Machine 
Co., Warner Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Singer Mfg. Co., 
Remington Arms Co., 
Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Manning Bowman Co., 
all of Bridgeport, and 
the Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Corp. 
of Meriden. 

It has been my privi- 
lege to spend an hour or 
two at my office with 
some of the executives of 
each of these companies, 
explaining in detail the 
methods which we used in installing the sys- 
tem. I believe that the reactions of the several 
groups who looked over our method were 
favorable and have been followed in nearly all 
cases by adoption of the system. 

During the first two years of the operation 
of this plan, we issued some 110,000 checks. 
There were, out of this number, only ten cases 
which required any special handling. Three 
checks were accidentally destroyed and re- 
placed. One was forged but was repaid by the 
casualty company with whom we carried for- 
gery insurance. Six were lost but subsequently 
found. Ten misfortunes out of one hundred and 
ten thousand checks issued and not one dollar 
lost to either the company or the employees; 
less than one one-thousandth of one percent in 


TABLE SHOWING TREND OF PAYROLL CHECK ENDORSEMENT 


Date Period 
‘Jan. 15, 1926 Original Issue 
July 8, 1926 After 6 months use 
Dec. 4, 1926 * 10 “c ‘“ 
Aug. 6, 1927 “soi ‘ 





Total No. Cashed By Comm’! By Svgs. 
Issued by Us_ By Stores Bks. Bks. 


724 394 112 215 3 
1174 66 582 464 62 
983 501 449 31 
856 232 580 44 
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ioneering 
in the protection 
of industrial 


payrolls . . . 
The TODD COMPANY 


















ESPERATE descendant of the old- 
time train-robber is the present-day 
payroll bandit. He’s better equipped. His 
jobs are more profitable and more frequent. 
He “makes” the newspaper front page 
regularly. 


For years, The Todd Company has been 
quietly working to end this industrial reign 
of terror. With conspicuous success. Today, 
the pay-by-check system, developed and 
perfected only by Todd, is protecting large 
concerns of all kinds everywhere. A list of 
them would fill, in fine print, at least four 
pages of this publication. 

















Todd service to these companies is com- 
plete and thorough. Graphic posters and 
leaflets are furnished free to help educate 
employees to the change from cash to 
checks. Check forms to meet individual re- 
quirements are supplied on Todd Greenbac 
Check Paper, the unique paper which can- 
cels itself at the first attempted alteration. 
Todd Protectographs of various types are 
used to write amounts. Where checks must 
be issued in large quantities, the Todd 
Check Signer signs and stacks 7500 an hour! 
















A majority of the companies adopting 
the Todd System have found it measurably 
more economical and efficient than the old 
cash method. All of them are well satisfied. 
By removing the incentive to  banditry, 
pay-by-check effectually ends loss of money 
and loss of life. It is part of Todd’s notable 
contribution to industry. 








THE TODD COMPANY 


(Established 1899) 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Connecticut Branch Offices Located at 
410 Asylum St., Hartford —207 Orange St., New Haven 













transactions and nothing in cash. 

I have mentioned the offer we made to the 
employees regarding cashing their checks at 
the company paymaster’s window. It is inter- 
esting to trace the trend of endorsement on 
the checks, showing where they were cashed. 
The preceding table tells the story. 

This shows conclusively that after becoming 
familiar with checks and their use, workers 
tend to cash them at a bank instead of at the 
corner store, or the company window. It is 
only fair to assume that a good many of these 
checks were not turned into cash but —— 
to the worker’s account at his bank. This i 
one of the greatest benefits to be derived fom 
the check method of payment, namely: The 
worker has a new and added stimulus to save. 


Safety is another very important factor. Our 
wonderful record of lost or destroyed checks, 
for which payment was stopped and new checks 
were issued, could never have been equalled if 
we had been using currency in payment. Once 
currency is lost or destroyed it is gone, but we 
have numerous cases of checks which were re- 
turned. The following story describes a case 
in point: 

One of our employees attended a street car- 
nival. It was a warm night and “Tony” wore 
no coat. Reposing blissfully in the southwest 
corner of his pants was his wallet with prob- 
ably just its nose poking out invitingly. The 
invitation was accepted by someone and when 
Tony wanted to spend another dime or two he 
found that his money was gone. Still there was 
some hope, he thought. His wallet had con- 
tained about $35.00 in cash and two weekly 
pay checks which he hadn’t yet cashed. The 
next morning he appeared before our Pay- 
master and told his story and was assured that 
payment would be stopped at the bank and in 
a day or two he would receive new checks. In 
the factory mail the next morning was an en- 
velope addressed to Tony in our care, which 
contained his two precious checks, but of course 
the cash was not there. That good old $35.00 
was legal tender and didn’t require forgery for 
its legitimate use by anybody. 


Another employee came dejectedly to our 
paymaster with the story that his wife had 
burned up his old overalls, they having gotten 
beyond the stage of usefulness, and that his last 
pay check was in the pocket. We stopped pay- 
ment on the check and gave him a new one. 
That man was happy again and realized that 
had it been currency that was consumed, he 
would have been out of luck. 
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I could continue with illustration after illus- 
tration if space permitted, showing the added 
protection to all concerned by the use of the 
checks. The safety aspects of the method, pro- 
tecting both the employee and the employer 
against loss by theft or destruction; the pro- 
mulgation if the habit of thrift which follows 
the installation of the system; the humane 
measures effected, wherein human lives no 
longer need be sacrificed in pay-roll hold-ups, 
are only the outstanding advantages coming 
from the method. Then, too, it is a more efh- 
cient and business-like procedure. There are 
fewer chances for error in making out checks 
than in filling envelopes, and there is a greater 
possibility of checking the mistakes which so 
often creep into all time-keeping systems. 

As I look back over our experiences in in- 
stalling the system, I believe that there would 
have been very many difficulties arising if we 
had undertaken to do it without the necessary 
preparation and education. The real secret of 
success lies in the possibility of strict super- 
vision of the inauguration of the system. I am 
convinced that. only in exceptional cases would 
it be possible to introduce a Pay-By-Check Sys- 
tem in a large industrial concern unless the ex- 
ecutives of that concern are thoroughly sold on 
it and are enthusiastic for its adoption. Further, 
the more carefully the ground can be pre- 
pared and the banks and merchants of the 
community acquainted with its successful oper- 
ation elsewhere, the less trouble will be expe- 
rienced in its installation and operation. 


TRANSPORTATION 
(Continued from page 24) 
I. C. C. Requests 


Railroads Scrap Plans 
for Mergers 





According to word re- 
ceived from Washing- 
ton, the _ Interstate 
omeE: aan Lene 
sion has asked the Baltimore & Ohio, the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio, the Wabash Railroads and 
the Delaware and Hudson Companies to scrap 
their proposed plans for mergers which were 
submitted to the commission prior to their mer- 
ger proposals. C. D. Mahaffie, Finance Di- 
rector of the Commission stated that the plans 
offered by these roads were not in accord with 
the Commission’s plan, and should either be 
withdrawn or dismissed. Although no recom- 
mendations for dismissal were made, it is the 
hope of the Commission that such a move will 
be made in order to clear the way for consoli- 
dation in conformity with the plan issued in 
December. 






























MODERNIZE 
YOUR SHIPPING 
METHODS 


OR utmost efficiency and economy your 
packaging methods must meet the require- 
ments of present day shipping conditions. 
Hinde & Dauch Package Engineers —backed 
by the experience and resources of the 
world’s largest corrugated fibre box making 
organization—are qualified and ready to co- 
operate with you in modernizing your pack- 
aging system. No charge or obligation for 
this service. 





We are prepared to serve you promptly on 
any of your requirements in corrugated fibre 
packing material and shipping boxes. Prices 
and samples on request. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 

2 Lafayette St., (Bell) Worth 1648, New York,N.Y. 

E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 

(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 


HINDE & DAUCH orga” SHIPPING BOXES 






PAY CHECKS 





Purveyors of MADE IN CON- 
NECTICUT PAY CHECKS to 
Connecticut’s leading manufac- 
turers. 


Our salesmen will gladly suggest 
a pay check plan for you. 

That which we OURSELVES 
use has found much favor. 








THE 
KELLOGG & BULKELEY CO. 
Bank Stationers and Lithographers 
419 Franklin Avenue, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


No. 5-3157 





Telephone 


VEEDER ROOT, INcorpoRATED 


Copy of Company’s 1929 Annual 
Report mailed upon request. 
Listed on New York Curb. 


spi eva STO TE ETT TEL LE AIS Pietenntetcs rasteapeie: 


Jaine, Webber & Cn. 


Founded 1880 


49 Pearl Street 129 Church Street 
HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 


SMALL LOTS 


It is a part of the policy of this organization to welcome the individual 
who has one or two shares to buy or to sell. 


The small account is offered the same careful discrimination as the large. 
The buyer of one share is given the same consideration as the purchaser 
of a thousand. The advantages of our organization are available to the 


smallest investor in equal measure with the largest. 


GOODWIN-BEACH & COMPANY 


Trust Company BLpc. 64 Peart STREET, 


New Haven, Conn. Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Stability of Local 


Data contributed by Goodwin-Beach & Co., 


During the past 
month, investors in the 
stocks of local insur- 
————oeeee ance companies have 
looked for the annual statements of these com- 
panies with more than ordinary interest because 
of the radical decline in security prices which 
took place during the last part of 1929. 


There are twelve stock insurance companies 
whose issues are traded generally in the local 
market and each of these companies showed a 
satisfactory surplus account as compared with 
that of a year ago. The outstanding gain in 
surplus was made by the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company which reported an increase 
of $5,139,508. The tna Insurance Company 
made the next most substantial increase, hav- 
ing taken large cash profits during the year 
on some of its security holdings. National Fire 
Insurance Company and the Phoenix Insurance 
Company also made very substantial gains in 
surplus, the earned portion being in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000 in each instance. An- 
other company which made a comparatively 
good showing was the Automobile Insurance 
Company with a gain in surplus of $929,325. 
These figures indicate that while there was a 
drastic decline in security prices during the last 
part of the year, the gains of the earlier part 
of the year were so substantial and so well 
consolidated by skillful financial management 
that the net results for the entire period were 
quite satisfactory, particularly so in view of 
the fact that the crash in security prices just 
experienced was without precedent in recent 
times. 


The underwriting experience of the fire 
companies was particularly good, even better 
than could have been expected in view of the 
competitive conditions which admittedly exist. 
The underwriting experience in some other lines 
of business was not as good but the results on 
the whole are quite satisfactory. 


Insurance Business 
again Demonstrated 
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believed to be reliable but not guaranteed. 


The sound condition 
of the local insurance 
companies is evidenced 
——onermnen We tne fact thet there 
were seven capital increases during the year. 
Those by the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company and the Rossia Insurance Company 
were stock dividends. Capital was also paid 
in in the case of the Connecticut General, Hart- 
ford Fire, National Fire, Rossia and Trav elers. 
Four companies paid extra dividends which 
were new items, two increased their regular div- 
idend rates and one company increased its ex- 
tra disbursement, making a total of seven in- 
creases in all. ‘he A‘tna Casualty and Surety 
Company paid an extra dividend of 10% and 
increased its regular rate from 12% to 16%. 
The Atna Life Insurance Company paid 4% 
extra and the Automobile Insurance Company 
2% extra. The latter also increased its regular 
rate from 8% to 10%. The Hartford Steam 
Boiler paid an extra of 2%. The Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company increased its extra 
from 2% to 4%. 

Eleven of the twelve companies also re- 
duced the par value of their shares during the 
last year, the single exception being the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. 


There were, therefore, twenty-five develop- 
ments favorable to stockholders of these twelve 
companies during the year, and as in each in- 
stance these development have been followed by 
comparatively favorable annual statements, the 
situation with respect to the local insurance 
stocks continues to reflect the steady progress 
which they make from year to year, even in 
unsettled periods. 


A number of the out-of-state insurance com- 
panies also made very satisfactory showings. 
Among these are the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany, Continental Insurance Company, Fidelity 
Phenix, Globe and Rutgers, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and Saint Paul Fire 


Growth Shown by 
Capital and Dividend 
Increases 
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and Marine. The annual statements of over 
thirty out-of-state insurance companies have 
come to hand and over 7/8ths of these may 
be said to be good. 

Since the local companies enjoy such a 
healthy condition, they appeal to us now as ex- 
cellent purchases. Careful investigation dis- 
closes that some of them are selling at prices 
representing less than their fair liquidation 
value. This means that the good will value of 
carefully selected business of agency and home 
Office organizations, which in some instances 
it has taken more than a century to build, is 
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not even considered in the market price of 
these stocks. Because of the decline in market 
values, some of these stocks can be purchased at 
prices which represent not more than ten times 
their fair average annual earning power. 

With the substantial growth which arises out 
of business progress and from the plowing back 
of earnings, these stocks tend to increase very 
rapidly in value. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that they are underpriced today, and that 
as normal markets develop they will be found 
to have increased in value with more than the 
ordinary rapidity. 





INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 21) 


George B. Clark, 
realtor, recently an- 
nounced the sale of 
iain tnt ae wee 
property at the foot of Broad Street, Stratford, 
to the Huntington Aircraft Corporation of 
Bridgeport. It is understood that the Hunt- 
ington Corporation plans 
to utilize the four acres 
and a two-story building 
on the Housatonic River 
for the manufacture of 
seaplanes. 


Huntington Aircraft 
Buys Stratford 
Location 


Eleven. 


One that applies to articles spe- 
cifically named in 


Simpson Acquires 


Wright-Corson Company therewith. 


Sumner Simpson, presi- 
dent of the Raybestos- 
Manhattan Company, 
has acquired the stock of 
the Wright-Corson Com- 
pany, of Milford, and 
will turn it over to the 
Raybestos Company as 
soon as the _ necessary 
legal requirements have 
been completed. The 
Wright-Corson Com- 
pany is one of the largest 
manufacturers of rivet 
and rivet setting machin- 
ery and integral parts 
of the brake lining in- 
dutry. Their growing 
business will now have 
room for adequate ex- 
pansion. 


have sunk. 
A seed. 


customer. 
(b) Yes. 
No. 


City. 


Answers to Brain Taxers 


It is an allowance made for dif- 
ferences in weights due to varia- 
tions in scales or the inherent 
nature of goods. 

One to whom a right or property 
is transferred. 

Actual weight. 

Goods thrown into the sea which 


(a) No, unless the label bears 
only the name of the Canadian 


Through the Amtorg Trading 
Co., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Herman Johl, manvu- 
facturer, philanthro- 
pist, and president of 
the thread manufacturing firm of Max Pollock 
& Company, died suddenly at 12:30 P. M., 
February 14. As Mr. Johl had apparently been 
in good health, his death came as a shock to 
his community and a host 
of friends. 

Mr. Johl was born in 
Germany, June 9, 1862, 
and as a young man 
came to this country, en- 
tering the employ of 
Max Pollock & Com- 
pany. At the death of 
Mr. Pollock, Mr. Johl 
was elevated to the pres- 
idency of the company. 


Herman Johl of 
Groton Dies Suddenly 


connection 





Sea Sled Corporation 
Develops New Models 


The Sea-Sled Corpora- 
tion of West Mystic 
have recently developed 
three new models. The 
new inboard models are 
17 and 20 feet long. The 
other new model driven 
by an outboard motor is 
14 feet in length. Crea- 
tion of the new boats, 
particularly those with 
the inboard motors, is ex- 
pected to boom the busi- 
ness of the corporation. 
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Our Customers in Latin America 


By Anthony Ribadeneyra 


Export Manager, Bridgeport Screw Co. 


, I ‘HE question is often asked, Mr. Ribadeneyra, one of the original members of the 


‘How do the South Ameri- 
can buyers feel toward the 
United States?” This is a logical 
question, due to many comments 
and criticisms that have ap- 
peared in print, particularly in past years, re- 
garding Uncle Sam and his so called ‘“‘imperial- 
istic tactics” in dealing with the many Repub- 
lics of Spanish America. 

Our southern neighbors may have their per- 
sonal opinion regarding the policies of the 
United States Government, but their feeling 
toward the American manufacturers is, I be- 
lieve, another story. Of course, a great deal de- 
pends on the people in the trade that one has 
to come in contact with, but it has been my 
experience that the majority of buyers are not 
only favorably inclined toward American man- 
ufacturers but have come to realize that Amer- 
ican goods are quality products that the con- 
sumers in these countries, even though they 
may be only peons (farm hands), demand and 
are willing to pay higher prices for against sim- 
ilar articles shipped by some European com- 
petitors, which in some instances are copies of 
the American product but of inferior quality. 

I am referring, of course, to the hardware 
trade, but even in this line we must not lose 
sight of the fact that European manufacturers 
do make and ship to these countries some ar- 
ticles that are first quality and we cannot as yet 
compete with them in price. 

Since the World War, we have made great 
progress with these buyers, and the fact that 
we have gone into their markets to stay with 
our fine quality products and have taken care 
of their requirements in good manner has made 
the “old timers” there change their old ideas. 
Today they have much of respect and admira- 


Association’s Foreign Trade Committee, has just returned 
from a trip along the west coast of South America, and 
gives a few of his observations in this article. 


tion for America and American manufacturers. 

Realizing that many others might have had 
different experience in this respect, I must add 
that there is one country in particular—Argen- 
tine, where the buyers are predominantly Ger- 
man, and a good many others are English and 
French, and these are, of course, or were a 
few years ago, somewhat prejudiced, to say 
the least. Fortunately, they are in the minority, 
and each year the buying end of these large Im- 
port Houses is going into younger hands and 
of a new generation. I say “new generation” 
because these older men who have been antag- 
Onistic to the United States belong to the pre- 
war days, when American manufacturers did 
very little exporting and these buyers had very 
sad experiences during the war and immediately 
after with our “in and out”’ policy, all of which 
left a bad impression with them and increased 
their animosity toward us. This animosity has 
been in sume instances of long standing and 
goes back to the Spanish-American war because 
a good many of the large Hardware Importing 
Houses are in the hands of Spaniards that came 
from Spain in the Nineteenth Century and have 
never changed their citizenship, but the reason 
for this is another story. 

Perhaps the fact is not generally known that 
the men and owners of the majority of the Im- 
porting Hardware Houses throughout Latin 
America are not natives of those Republics, but 
are foreigners—Spanish, Italians, Portuguese 
in Brazil particularly, Germans, English and 

(Continued on page 39) 
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0 2 CasablancX 


Highway from Valparaiso to Casablanca—reinforced concrete 


The Republic of Chile 


By A. F. di Valvasone 


Director, Chile Information Bureau, New York 


a occupies the western slope between 
the Andes mountains and the Pacific Ocean 
from a point in the tropics to the lowest tip 
of South America, covering some 2,500 miles 
in length. The area of the country is 290,084 
sq. miles. 

As one of the modern progressive countries 
of the Americas, Chile’s origin is practically as 
old as the United States. Within forty years 
after the landing of Columbus, the discovery 
of Chile took place, and a colony was founded 
by Juan de Saavedra in a natural harbour sur- 
rounded by beauty and blessed with a salutary 
climate as to merit the name of “Vale of Par- 
adise’’—today the busy and picturesque city of 
Valparaiso. 

For almost 300 years Chile has progressed, 
prospered and perfected herself, all the while 
preserving her own identity, her own integ- 
rity. Chile is Chile—not a polyglot ground of 


international self-seekers, nor an asylum for 
ennui. It is a free country, self-contained, self- 
supporting, highly progressive and yet so much 
a part of its Castilian founders. 

Its geographical position in the world helped 
to make and keep Chile what it is today. The 
long dangerous route around South America 
and through the Straits of Magellan, prevented 
it from being overrun by imports and imposing 
foreigners. Chile was happily obliged to create 
its own art, compose its own music, inspire its 
own poets and writers and develop its own 
great wealth of natural resources. Today it is 
an individual nation of self-respect with a rec- 
ord of national achievement and a future of 
international promise. 

The opening of the Panama Canal brought 
Chile closer to the family of nations, closer 
to the curious who heard of its wonders and 
beauties. Many who went to Chile stayed to 
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settle comfortably and were content where 
their requirements of nature were fulfilled. 
Somewhere in this country one’s most exacting 
state is reproduced; be it busy towns, teeming 
industries, fertile acres, plains, forests, wilder- 
ness or seaside. 

Its population is now close to five millions, 
mostly of Spanish descent. Spanish is the lan- 
uage of the country. The Capital, Santiago, 
has a population of 700,000 inhabitants and 
Valparaiso, the largest 
commercial center, 
250,000. 

The Chile of today 
is an entirely different 
Chile from that of 
earlier administra- 
tions, although very 
few have yet realized 
to the full extent the 
many radical changes 
which the country, its 
people and its com- 
merce have_ under- 
gone. 

The bloodless revo- 
lution of 1924, the 
enactment of import- 
ant social laws, the 
promulgation of the 
new political Consti- 
tution in September, 
1925, replacing that 
of 1833, the Kem- 
merer Financial Mis- 
sion which resulted in 
the introduction of the 
gold standard, stabili- 
zation of currency and 
new legislation regu- 
lating State finance, 
banking and taxation 
have instilled in the 
people a supreme con- 
sciousness of them- 
selves. 

The success of the Central Bank of Chile and 
the consequent enormous benefits to interna- 
tional commerce has awakened in the Govern- 
ment a sense of its power from which the whole 
country has benefited. The solving and settle- 
ment of the Tacna Arica question by Chile’s 
most able statesman, Don Conrado Rios Cal- 
lardo, has placed Chile in a most enviable posi- 
tion. Peace and prosperity within her borders 
and friendly relations with all her neighbors. 
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The Government of Chile, by its energetic 
application to the study of its economic re- 
sources and thorough cleaning throughout the 
the administration as well as the political or- 
ganizations, has given to those interested in 
Chile in regard to investment of capital, estab- 
lishment of local industries or the sale or pur- 
chase of commodities, a confidence of good re- 
turns, equal if not better, than that of any other 
South American Republic. 

The investment of 
United States money 
in the copper and ni- 
trate industries contin- 
ues and American cap- 
ital will have a large 
share in the establish- 
ment of the steel in- 
dustry. 

American 
invested in Chile in 
1900 was _ about 
twenty million dollars 
and today exceeds six 


capital 


hundred million dol- 
lars. Imports from 
Chile for the year 


1928-1929 amounted 
to ninety-six million 
dollars, whilst exports 
amount today to fifty- 
one million dollars. 
There is not the 
slightest doubt that 
American exports to 
this country can be in- 
creased considerably 
if exporters would 
only understand the 
need of more publicity 
to back up the quality 
and prices of their 
commodities. The 
manufacturer in this 
country is fully aware 
that his most potent 
weapon today for the sale of his merchandise 
is publicity but he is inclined to rest this weapon 
when it comes to selling abroad. Business and 
publicity go hand-in-hand, as the bond making 
for reciprocity of interests and mutual under- 
standing between nations. Also few American 
manufacturers realize the great advantage of 
securing travelling salesmen who have had some 
years residence abroad, a knowledge of the 
(Continued on page 39) 
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As is shown on the ac- 
_—m—m—ummmee wos che €t, 
general business activity in Connecticut during 
January was at approximately the same level 
below normal as obtained in December and, 
due to the unusually mixed character of the 
trends in various industries, it is still too early 
to say that the bottom of the present depres- 
sion has been reached and passed. Manufac- 
turing activities continued the recession that 


General Summary 


activity, i. e., weekly man-hour data and origi- 
nating car- loadings. Neither of these is favor- 
able and both indicate that no expansion other 
than what is normal for February has taken 
place. 

In the United States as in Connecticut only 
a slight upward movement occurred in general 
business during February. Here, too, any belief 
that the worst is definitely behind us and that 
a sharp recovery is to follow immediately must 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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had been going on since last July while bank 
debits to individual accounts also continued to 
recede. However, Connecticut cotton mill activ- 
ity advanced following the declines of preced- 
ing months, and the number of car-loadings 
originating in Connecticut cities increased 
sharply in comparison with normal. Little 
change occurred in the amount of metal ton- 
nage—iron, steel, and copper—carried by the 
New Haven Road in January. Data available 
for the first half of February, though scanty, 
covers two of the more important indices of 


























be tempered by a more careful analysis of ac- 
tual conditions. Steel ingot production expanded 
rapidly in January but current indications are 
that the rate of expansion has been cut mate- 
rially in February. Two other items of impor- 
tance are that new orders for steel in January 
were smaller than in December after correction 
was made for the usual seasonal gain, and that 
iron and steel prices have shown further weak- 
ness in the face of advancing production, a 
fact which would suggest not only a smaller 
demand but a holding of part of the production 
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in stock. Furthermore, the wholesale price in- 
dex for all commodities as published by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, has fallen sharply 
and data now at hand indicate that, with the 
possible exception of January, 1922, the index 
for prices for February will be the lowest for 
the entire post-war period. 


Further curtailment 
has taken place in the 
formation of new corporations. During the four 
weeks ended February 15th both the number 
and total capitalization of new corporations 
fell off 31% compared with a year ago. Real 
estate sales also declined but mortgage loans 
were higher due to one exceptionally large item. 
Nevertheless, business failures were compara- 
tively few and net liabilities were smaller than 
a year earlier. 


Financial 





Building activity dur- 
ing January, as mea- 
sured by the value of building contracts 
awarded, increased slightly over December but 
still remained considerably below normal. New 
building was low in the residential, commercial 
and public works and utilities classifications and 
in fair volume in industrial and educational pro- 
jects. February data lack signs of any general 
improvement. However, plans are being pre- 
pared for a $2,500,000 State office building in 
Hartford; it is believed that actual work on 
this project will probably start within a few 
months. 


Construction 





As mentioned above, 
aonpemntannnn - Cty im Connections 
manufacturing establishments decreased in Jan- 
uary when compared with the usual seasonal 
trend. For the State as a whole, the number 
of man-hours worked was approximately 13% 
below the level of January, 1929, and at the 
lowest point since August, 1924. Bridgeport, 
though showing a decrease from December, 
was the only city to report an increase over 
last year. In Bristol, Meriden and New Brit- 
ain factories, the number of man-hours contin- 
ued to fall sharply bring- 
ing the level of activity 
to a point considerably 
below a year ago. In 
New Haven and Hart- 
ford, activity was some- 
what higher in January 
than in December. How- 
ever, in Waterbury brass 


Industrial 


gradual up-turn, 


—Ed. 


The latest reports on _ business 
throughout the country point to a 
starting early in 
March and approaching the sunshine 
of normalcy by the latter part of June. 








factories and in Torrington factories, employ- 
ment was reported to have undergone a de- 
cided contraction. 


Further support to the statement that Feb- 
ruary has witnessed no marked expansion in 
industrial activity may be found in reports cov- 
ering activities of eight Connecticut free public 
employment bureaus. During the four weeks 
ended February 13th, but 54% of the appli- 
cants for employment were placed compared 
with 62% in the corresponding period of 1929. 
There was little demand for either skilled or 


unskilled labor. 


The decrease in employment between De- 
cember and January in the United States was 
also much greater than in previous years. De- 
clines in employment, while taking place in a 
large number of industries, were greatest in 
foundry and machine-shop products, machine 
tools, electrical machinery, rubber boots and 
shoes, and brass, bronze and copper products. 
On the other hand, such industries as shipbuild- 
ing, sugar refining, iron and steel, automobile, 
and agricultural implements reported increases 
in employees on payrolls. 


Retail trade was in 
—nninnmnn: Tries shee 
and larger than a year ago partly due to the 
fact that retail trade in January, 1929, was 
below average. Wholesale trade was compara- 
tively quiet. Collections were reported as poor 
to fair. However, stocks of goods on hand re- 
mained very conservative. 


Trade 


January car-loadings 
gona aaa, tan. tee 
cember less than was seasonally expected. Load- 
ings of building materials, soft coal, cotton, 
wool and miscellaneous freight were in abnorm- 
ally small volume. Loadings of automobiles in- 
creased sharply and were higher than a year 
ago for the first time since September ; loadings 
of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight 
decreased from December but the decrease was 
somewhat less than in previous years. During 
the four weeks ended February 15th, car-load- 
ings at 14 Connecticut 
cities declined 4% when 
compared with the cor- 
responding period a year 
ago whereas car-loadings 
on the entire New Haven 
Road and in the United 
States fell off 10% and 
7%, respectively. 


Transportation 
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Legislative News 


The Leather-Lunged Coalitionists 


Te Senate steam-roller headed by Senator 
Borah has lumbered along across the en- 
tire field of tariff schedules crushing industrial 
rates without fear or forethought. At this writ- 
ing, it has started all over again to level down 
these industrial rates, in many cases, even be- 
low the 1922 schedules, and at the same time 
to raise agricultural rates in a wholesale way 
on the strength of a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of technical data furnished by farm 
group publicists. In their phobia to cut indus- 
trial rates below a proven scale which has per- 
mitted of the greatest seven years of progress 
our country has ever seen, these independent 
Republicans, the mouthpieces of the coalition, 
seem to have entirely forgotten the platform 
to which they owe their allegiance and their 
present political standing. They have forgotten 
the mandate of the people who voted for a con- 
tinuance of the party in power which promised 
a tariff to protect the working man, industry 
and agriculture alike. Their actions in reality 
amount to hollow gestures when on one hand 
they slap the farmer on the back with higher 
duties on his products and on the other pro- 
ceed to jeopardize the buying power of over 
half of his customers by lowering industrial 
rates below a standard under which industrial 
wage earners have enjoyed the full benefits of 
their labors. The farmer deserves adequate pro- 
tection for his products, but certainly not at 
the expense of industry which must support 
a large number of the farmer’s customers. 


Those who have formed the “little hierarchy 
of the Senate” are attempting to justify their 
password of “hold everything” that the admin- 
istration has been called upon to carry out by 
cries of ‘‘save the consumers’ dollar’ and “help 
the poor down-trodden farmers” when the 
great majority of the best minds of the country 
are decrying the stupidity and ballyhoo of that 
august body. A proper summary of the work 
accomplished by this group in the past several 
months has been to examine the few so-called 


“lobbyists” of their choosing, fill up the Con- 
gressional Record with a lot of ridiculous chat- 
“cc ” 


ter and when in doubt to say “no” to every 
other proposal. 


Senator Borah has at last been assigned to 
a committee upon which he is eminently quali- 
fied to serve, viz.: a committee to dispose of 
useless papers on file in the State Department 
which are not needed in the transaction of 
business and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest. If it were not for the fact that 
Senator Borah wished to save many state 
papers bearing the imprint of his personality 
for the enlightenment of posterity we suspect 
that the State Department libraries might be 
swept clean of documents in a short while. 
Here is fair warning for those wishing to look 
up industrial facts in the State Department 
libraries. 


On February 7 Senator Bingham challenged 
the stand of Senator Norris, independent Re- 
publican of Nebraska, as to the reduction of 
the rate on white lead from 2'%4¢ to 2¢ a 
pound. Senator Norris brought forward the 
argument that such a reduction would enable 
the farmers to buy more paint and would ben- 
efit the consumer. Senator Bingham challenged 
the right of the Senate to lower any rates be- 
low the 1922 schedule and thus place the future 
prosperity of American business in jeopardy. 
He stated that as far as he knew this item did 
not concern any industry in the state which 
he had the honor, in part, to represent but that 
he objected to the principle of lowering rates 
below the 1922 schedule on the basis that it 
struck a blow at the foundation upon which 
business had been built up without giving it 
fair warning to appear and show cause why 
these rates should not be lowered. 

He also pointed out that Senator Norris 
and his friends, in their zeal to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission, 
turned their backs on the “figures” produced 
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by the Commission on pig-iron and would not 
even give 1/7th of the recommendation re- 
quested by that non-partisan body. Further em- 
phasizing his point the Senator showed that 
the members from both the Senate and the 
House were representing consumers who had 
chosen the majority of their representatives 
from the party promising a high protective 
tariff, which in effect placed both the Senate 
and House under mandate of the people of 
the United States to continue the high protect- 
ive tariff system. 

Senator Bingham’s remarks, which were oc- 
casionally interrupted by a flow of words from 
some of the leather-lunged coalitionists, was a 
masterpiece of sound logic and only fell short 
in that they did not include the already famous 
Grundy rejoinder, “this exhibition certainly 
ought to be notice to every right-thinking per- 
son in the United States as to the character 
of the discussion which is now occupying the 
time of some members of the Senate to the 
exclusion of important problems which are now 
confronting the country.” 

Despite the overwhelming odds of a group 
of jealous senators banded against him, almost 
from the start of his senatorial career, Senator 
Hiram Bingham_has stood by his convictions, 
even when the coalition like hounds pursued 
him, snapped at his heels and thirsted for tears 
of humility which would send him scurrying in- 
to ignominious solitude. Undaunted, even after 
being subjected to all the implements of tor- 
ture at the command of Senator Caraway’s 
Lobby Committee, which included a supreme 
attempt to crucify his spirit by a vote of censure 
before crowded Senate galleries, he returned 
two days later to enter into the Senate debate. 

The commonwealth of Connecticut is indeed 
fortunate to be in part represented by Hiram 
Bingham, a man possessed of unusually high 
educational qualifications, the courage of a Tar- 
tar and the strength of character to carry on 
in the face of obstacles seemingly beyond man’s 
mental endurance. Citizens of Connecticut hold 
him in high esteem for his earnest efforts in 
behalf of the commonwealth and the entire 
nation. 


OUR CUSTOMERS IN LATIN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 33) 


French. They have gone into these countries 
and have grown from modest beginning, inter- 
marrying with the daughters of these Republics 
and making their permanent homes there but 


have not changed their citizenship. It is, there- 
fore, to these men that we have been selling 
our goods, and a good many of them have come 
over to us and are today our best customers. 
However, the younger generation, their sons 
and relations of their partners, are our staunch- 
est supporters, and I believe as these men come 
into the harness our business will increase ma- 
terially and it is up to us to cater to them and 
give them our best service and quality, which 
has given us the prestige that we have and will 
maintain the confidence that these men have 
in American manufacturers. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE 





(Continued from page 35) 
countries and languages and an understanding 
of the mentality of their foreign clients. 

A journey through the various zones of Chile 
comprises a fare of travel beyond the wildest 
imagination. The great variety of its scenery, 
the many attractions and comforts of its cities; 
its lakes and mountains and its thermal springs 
which come from mighty peaks crowned with 
snow are but a part of the charms awaiting to 
revive the traveler. Smart race courses, fash- 
ionable ‘seashore resorts, excellent theaters and 
perfect hotels vie for the interest and attention 
of the visitor. From the primitive settlements 
of the ancient tribes of the Araucanian Indians 
to the high-speed modernism of up-to-date San- 
tiago, one encounters a complete round of fas- 
cinations. 

The City of Valdivia is Chile’s challenge to 
the Venice of the old world. In the south is the 
region of lakes and mountains—known as the 
“Switzerland of the Americas’—and unani- 
mously confirmed by experienced globe-trotters 
as having no equal in any land. Here the mighty 
Cordillera ranges, like huge emeralds covered 
with a thick wild forest and towering volcanoes 
capped with enduring snow, are interwomen by 
lakes of crystal clearness, assuming various 
capricious forms as they enter into the narrow 
passes or fill great valleys to an unplumbed 
depth. 

Perhaps no country in this world today pre- 
sents such a wealth of Nature as Chile. As to 
Chile’s progressive industries, her railways, 
modern highways, fine arts and agricultural de- 
velopment each would require the treatment 
of a separate and lengthy article. Suffice it to 
say that Chile awaits the world with every 
element of hospitable comfort, inspiration and 
opportunity, of which the most efficient nation 
anywhere on earth can rightfully boast. 


2 EXCHANGES = 


This emer tans is conducted for the henefit of mem- 


bers wi 


hout charge. Information concerning any kind 


of executive help will be furnished on request—— 


TRAFFIC MAN—Young 
man with five years’ ex- 
perience in shipping and 
—<—LL—_—_ tfafic management de- 
sires full time trafic work. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences as regards training, experience, character and 
ability. Being young and ambitious, a moderate sal- 
ary would be acceptable if the position has future pos- 
sibilities. Address P. W. 27. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN—Age 48. Married. 
Yale graduate. Licensed in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. Several years in U. S. Public Health Service. 
Has been doing work of an industrial character for 
several years. Desires to become associated with a 
Connecticut industrial plant requiring the services of 
competent full time staff physician and medical ad- 
visor. Address P. W. 28. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Man with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the airplane industry desires position as 
trafic manager, preferably for airplane or airplane 
engine manufacturer. His recent experience has been 
with a large subsidiary of the United Aircraft where 
he has been in charge of moving materials to the 
factory and the handling of outside traffic matters. 
He desires to locate in the east. Address P. W. No. 41. 


MAN WITH CAPITAL—Middle-aged man expe- 
rienced in junior executive and sales work desires 
connection with Connecticut manufacturer and is will- 
ing to invest a substantial sum together with his serv- 


ices in any company offering suitable inducements. 
Address P. W. No. 42. 


EXPORT EXECUTIVE—Young man, 32 years of 
age, experienced in the promotion of trade in South 
America for several years and handling executive 
details in this country for several large concerns, 


desires connection with Connecticut concern. Address 
P. W. No. 43. 


EXPORT MANAGER—Anrerican, college graduate, 
single, 32, is now available as export manager or for 
field work in Europe or Orient. Twelve years thorough 
all around export experience. Proven ability as or- 
ganizer and sales manager. Speaks Dano-Norwegian, 
Swedish, German, Japanese, with knowledge of 
French, Chinese and Russian. Excellent references. 
Address P. W. No. 44. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—Age 48. Married. Col- 
lege man. Last position with New Haven road took 
him into shop practice, shop management, supervision 
of welfare, organization of shop councils, foremen’s 
conference, and personnel work in the field of adjust- 
ment of grievances. Excellent references. Address 
P. W. No. 45. 


ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE—Graduate of Shef- 
field Scientific School. Instructor and associate pro- 
fessor at Lehigh for seven years. Works manager for 
three Connecticut concerns, in charge of shop at 
Watervliet Arsenal for two years with the rank of 
Major, and manager of aluminum plant in London 
for two years. Competent to design machines, machine 


Employment 
Service 


tools and to work out details of new products. De- 
sires connection in New England, preferably Con- 
necticut, with company using research to keep them 
a step ahead. References exchanged. Address P. W. 
No. 46. 


EXECU TIVE—Young American, college man, mar- 
ried. Six years with present manufacturing concern 
as officer and manager in charge of general manage- 
ment, production, sales, purchasing and employment. 
Address P. W. 34. 


WANTED: POSITION IN EXPORT DEPART- 
MENT—Young lady, English stenographer, knowl- 
edge French, German, Spanish. References. Address 
P. W. No. 47. 


PURCHASING AGENT—Age 37 years, seeks po- 
sition, college training and Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute Course “Modern Business.” Twelve years ex- 
perience buying all raw materials used in automo- 
bile chassis and bodies. Willing to locate anywhere. 
Excellent references. Address P. W. No. 48. 


FOR SALE — Bridgeport 
manufacturing plant, 1 
and 4 stories with base. 
480,000 square feet of floor space. 15 acres of land. 
Railroad siding, water front, sprinkler system, five 
elevators, water, gas and electricity. In all, there are 
16 buildings, varying from 615 sq. ft. in the oil house 
to 285,445 sq. ft. in the main building. Complete blue 
prints and plans may be had by writing S. E. 7. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Toy plant in Milford, build- 
ing of concrete construction, 40 by 70 feet, with light, 
dry basement, cement floor for manufacturing. First 
floor contains office and three lavatories, work room; 
second floor, 20 by 40 feet; lot, 150 by 150. Wired 
for electric light and power. Following equipment 
to be sold with building or removed: Four power 
presses, four foot presses, engine lathe, shaper, two 
drill presses, small milling machine, watch lathe, 
power hack saw, tool grinder, automatic gear cutter 
for clock gears, gas furnace for hardening, four 3 
horse motors, complete office equipment. Write S. E. 8. 


Factory Space 


SILK MILL. Going concern in southern Connecticut. 
City of 25,000. Has frontage of 377 ft. and is com- 
pletely equipped with all kinds of machinery. Com- 
pany plant going 100%. Shipping facilities by rail 
or boat. Labor conditions excellent. Sell plant and 
machinery for $85,000. For more complete details 
write S. E. 4. 


FACTORY—110 x 300 ft. 6 floors. Suitable for 
heavy or light manufacturing. Power, light and heat 
equipment. 200 H. P. (water). 400 H. P. (steam). 
Auxiliary out-buildings. Favorable labor situation. 
Railroad siding Location, Shelton, Connecticut. Ap- 
praisal value 1928, $500,000. For quick sale, $125,000. 
Address S. E. 5. 

Floor Space for Rent—19,000 sq. ft. of heated floor 
space available in plant of Bridgeport manufacturer 
at 40¢ per sq. ft. Address S. E. 6. 





Saving with Safety 









on Compensation Insurance 


AMERICAN MUTUAL policyholders 
have the protection of the strongest, largest, 
oldest mutual liability insurance company in 


the world. 


Moreover, for more than forty consecutive 
years this company s policyholders have 
received annual dividends amounting to at least 


one-fifth of the premiums they have paid. 


An AMERICAN MUTUAL policy offers 


an unusual combination of economy and 


protection. Write for complete information. 





American Mutual 


Liability Insurance Co. 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. Offices in Principal Cities 











, Dollar Steamship Lines MACHINERY 
ae MACHINE. PARTS 
Tt” DESIGNING 


as - We have the complete equipment to handle 
INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND your machine work on a contract basis. 
We also maintain a competent engineering 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 


: department and are prepared to undertake the 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- : : 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations development, design and manufacture of ma 


subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. chinery for any purpose. 


**Rounp—THE—WorLp’”’ GEARS —\WORMS = CAM S 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 





**Trans—PaciFic’’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


) ao fais THE HARTFORD 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 
woes wens |) SPECIAL MACHINERY Co 


Bowling Green 3144 Hubbard 0221 


NEW YORK BOSTON HARTFORD, CONN. 


5 015% 





To save time and trouble is to save 
money. That is why business executives 
make it a practice to call the Davis 
Travel Service whenever the question of 
travel information or accommodations 
arises. The cost of doing this is always 
petty, frequently nil. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Hartford Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 


qp SERVICE 
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Good Printing Plates 
WY Advertising men know 
\ that illustrating, design- 


ing and good printing 
plates are one of the 
essential mechanics for 
producing satisfactory 
results in printed litera- 
ture. 


Advertising Art 
and Engraving 


PLIMPTON BLOG. ANN & PEARL ST 
HARTFORD, CONN. Mi 
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THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONK. 





